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That's what more than 40,000 progressive businessmen have found 
during the past 31 years. They learned that they could quickly reduce 
costs, improve methods, and expand markets with the help of George 


S. May Company service. Learn 


= how this remarkable service can 
bring dynamic new business 
thinking and experience to the 
problems that you may have. 
Learn how you can strengthen 
your competitive position by 
the application of time-proved 
George 5. May Company 
methods. Call any of our offices. 
A thoroughly qualified repre- 
sentative will call on 

you without cost 


or obligation. 
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YOU'RE WHEN YOU'RE OUT 


... with 


You can stop worrying about 

calls lost when you're out of 

the office once this wonder- 

ful instrument starts mind- 

ing your telephone. 

It answers your incoming 
calls automatically and asks your caller to leave a 
message for you. Then it records his reply. Ends 
that “no answer” annoyance for customers, too. 
Here's how it works: You simply dictate into your 
telephone the instructions you wish to leave for 


LOOK HOW OTHERS ARE USING THIS SERVICE 


Lawyers and other professional people, real 
estate agents, use it when out on calls or 
at lunch. 


Contractors, repair services, one-man busi- 
nesses find it indispensable by day or night. 


the new Telephone Answering set 


callers... you can also request them to leave a 


message. On returning to the office you play back 
their replies. 


So, stop missing calls that mean business . . . start 
building the good will that comes from providing 
a real convenience to customers, For full informa 
tion about the Telephone Answering set and the 
low monthly rental (you don't buy it), just call 
your local Bell telephone company. Ask for a com 
plete demonstration 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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calls for 


what today’s busi 


Just this fencing mor 


BOONOMY 


than iny othe: port 
ind that’s ‘ 
Ness procedures call for--accomplishing the most with the 
least waste of movement an i effort Remington Rand pio 
neered this trend and today is delivering MOTION-BCONOMY 


built into the most advanced busine machines of every 


type. bor example, the four electrically powered records 
handling mie hine: hown bn low 
Greater productivity results because walking and stand 


ra 


sume level, directly in front of the oper itor who is com 


ing are eliminated FLOW into position at the 
tortably seated. Eve and body { itigue are reduced ... un- 


necessary phrysic al labor and drudyery liminated., 


What's fencing got to do with your business’. 


) 


Gone are the con tant Looping ind bending to use lower 


di wer the re ich ind tret hy for the higher one: \ 


ible |i hting hadow ind no place to work are things of 
the pa t Improved employee relations follow from the bet 
reduced 


ter working conditions. Personnel turnover is 


Why not get full parti ulars now on how these records 
handlin 
ply write Room 1809, 315 Fourth 
and a k for the booklets Li ted. 


Memington. Fland. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


ie hine: can be applied fo your business Sim 


New York 10, 
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Roto-Kard* Kard-Veyer® 


*Trademark 

Robot-Kardex* Convé-Filer® 
saves up to a saves up to 
30% on posting 30% on clerical 
time... up to > cost for users of 
59% on space — large, active card 
any one of 4,000 records any 
sets of visible rec- one of 200,000 

" ords at the touch cards positioned 
of a finger! Ask electrically! Ask 
for K0505. for LBV160 


e most advanced electrically 

drum housing powered . 16,- 

“ saves space 000 to 80,000 ver- 

up to 6,000 record tically-filed cards 

fe cards in less than (including punched 

3.6 square feet cards) saves 

“ electric of manual posting and filing 

operation | Ask for time ! Ask for LBY- 
KD770 706. 
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expanded 


TRUCKS 
TELETYPE NETWORK 


More speed! 
Constant shipment contro 
No extra cost! 
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2K In one metropolitan center alone, Air Express has 
reduced average pick-up and delivery time by more 
than half! (And it was notably efficient to start with! ) 


Amazingly — by introduction of new equipment. 


and new methods — Air Express is chalking up new 
records for cutting “ground time” of shipments. 


Radio-equipped trucks in leading markets are now 
in constant touch with Air Express Dispatchers. 
Pick-up time is cut to a minimum. Deliveries are 
expedited. 

All this speed-up of service with Air Express is 
now yours — with no added charges! 


Two-way Radio of the most modern design 
connects this Air Express truck with central 
Dispatcher — cuts “ground time” for ship- 
ments more than half~yet, costs you no more! 


t Air Express now can practically pinpoint ship- 
ments. A key-city network is linked together by pri- 
vate teletype service, tied in with scores of other 
communities in a nationwide network. 

All along the route, teletype carries the vital in- 
formation of all load messages — weight, number of 
pieces, destination, plus special information or in- 
structions. 


Thus, the greatest possible control of Air Express 
shipments — at no increase in cost to you! 


In fact, thousands of users regularly find “Air 
Express costs less” than any other service! 


New Teletype Service enables you, the ship- 
per, or your consignee, to “keep an eye” on 
Air Express shipments — trace them en route 
— meet them on time — and at no extra cost! 


For the world’s most efficient, most complete air shipping service—linking 
some 23,000 U. S. communities, all by one through carrier—call 


AirExpress 


Gare THERE FIRBT via US. Scheduled Airlines 
CALL AIF E2BXxXPRESS ... division of FAILWAY EXPRESSES AGENCY 
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GRAY RUT OS 


More than a dictating machine, it’s the 


OMPLETE OFFICE RECORDER 


This handsome new Audograph 
not only takes your dictation and 
plays it back for your secretary 

it can also record your important 
telephone calls, conversations and 
group meetings. 

You'll even take it with you wher- 
ever you go. It's more rugged, more 
portable than ever. There are no but 
tons, no levers to lock into place. 


Just close up the case—and you're off! 


Fic, 


Audograph, PhonAudograph and 
Telephone Dictation Systems 


Only the new Gray Audograph V 
offers you a Full Control microphone 

at no extra cost. It puts all dicta- 
ting operations under your thumb... 
. end of 


start-stop .. . corrections . . 


letter . and playback. 
You'll also enjoy the convenience 
and economy of Gray's reusable discs 
in 20, 30 and 6O minute sizes 


Mail them or file them; they're virtu- 


ally unbreakable and paper-thin. 


| Firm. 


—CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY!. 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me your new booklet, “Talking Business,” 
with details on Gray's Rent-Purchase Plans. 


| City 


Gray's new Rent-Purchase plan 
covers a full line of new dictation 
equipment... Audograph V ... remote 
.. internal 
dial telephone dictation systems. 


control PhonAudograph 


They're all as easy to own as to 
operate. You can take 4 years to buy 
them, or you can rent them for 1 to 
5 years, with purchase option. 

To save time speed work... 
and cut costs, mail the coupon today! 
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CLIMATE FOR BUSINESS in years ahead 
will be foreshadowed this month as 
political parties fashion platforms for 
fall elections. 

Democrats open nominating convention 
Aug. 13 in Chicago, G.0.P. a week later 
in San Francisco. 

Big headline news will center around 
presidential candidates, running mates. 

But behind headlines will be other 
significant action that'll set tone for 
government's attitude toward business in 
coming years. 

For pre-convention look at platforms-- 
reported from Washington--see page 26. 


CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN committees will 
focus maximum effort on 95 of 435 House 
seats. 

Those are marginal districts, won or 
lost in last election by not more than 
5 per cent of total vote. 

Democrats now have 32 of these, G.O.P. 
has 63. 

Politicians of both parties look to 
these toss-up districts to tip scale in 
control of House. 

Democrats have total of 232 seats, 
G.0.P. 202. 

There's 1 vacancy. 

Senate margin is 49 to 47 in favor of 
Democrats. 

With 33 Senate seats being voted on, 
about 15 could go either way. 

Outcome will be big factor in shaping 
legislative programs of next Congress. 


NEXT CONGRESS WILL DEBATE many issues 
of interest to businessmen. 

Here are some you'll hear more about: 

Foreign aid: Congressional committees 
will take hold-everything look at aid 
program. Congressmen will make own 
evaluation of spending. 

Look for disclosures in the fall. 

Farm issue: This hot topic will make 
headlines again when program for next 
year comes up. 

Minimum wage: There'll be new, 
vigorous push to extend $1 per hour 
minimum to areas now exempt. 

Federal school aid: Proponents will 
beef up their lobby, dig in for battle 
to reverse 84th Congress’ rejection of 
construction aid. 

States’ rights: Watch for new drive 
to spell out congressional intent in 


federal laws that conflict with state 
jurisdiction. 

Taxes: Pressure to cut will grow as 
cash surplus mounts. 

Antitrust: Look for new efforts to 
Strengthen rules. 


WATCH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION index for 
economic trends that will shape fall, 
winter activity. 

Index averages about 142 per cent of 
1947-49 base period so far this year. 

That's below December's 144 record. 

But it's up from 139 average for '55, 
up from 125 in '54. 

Index is expected to rise in final 
quarter. Look for it to reach 148. 


NEW TERMINOLOGY FORECASTS increasing 
complexity, grimness of international 
Situation. 

One is fourth country problem, of 
growing concern in Washington. 

Time is coming when atomic big three-- 
U.S., Britain, Russia--may be joined by 
fourth nation capable of waging nuclear 
war. 


When that time comes, fourth country 


will upset present balance of power-- 


and have capability to light the match. 

Who? 

Italy, YugeSlavia, Germany, Japan, 
Argentina are among possibilities. 

Other terms you'll be hearing, and 
what they mean: 

Irreversibility--production of weapons 
to point where effective inspection 
becomes difficult or impossible. 

Hardening of the target--creation, 
burying or dispersion of bases or pro- 
duction points capable of withstanding 
direct nuclear hits. 

Significance: If reckless nuclear 
power gets enough targets hardened it 
might gamble with an attack. 


BIG STUDY OF RETAIL WAGES will be 
launched this fall by Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Survey (to cost $150,000) will cover 
stores in 40 different retail lines. 

Look for results about first quarter 
next year. 

Study will have bearing on any future 
move to extend minimum wage coverage to 
retailers now exempted. 

Questionnaires will be mailed to many 
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stores, Some field investigations will 
be made, 

Note: Labor Secretary Mitchell says 
he thinks minimum wage coverage should 
at least be extended to large interstate 
operations. 

Some retailers contend extension would 
wipe out narrow profit margins, drive 
them out of business. 


ABOUT 90 GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS for $200 
million worth of machine tools will be 
Signed this month. 

They're called trigger contracts, 
won't take effect unless war starts. 

Agreements will be reviewed every 6 
months to keep price changes and possi- 
ble requirements up to date. 

They're part of war mobilization 
plans, don’t involve current buying. 

Teams of industry and defense offi- 
Cials are now looking over machine 
tools owned by military. 

They'll declare about 5,000 old tools 
owned by Air Force surplus. 

Others, too, of government's 400,000 
will get heave ho by year's end. 


Surplus tools will be offered to other 
U.S. agencies, then put on market. 
It's first such survey in 2 years. 


PB YOUR LABOR TURNOVER PROBLEMS may 


Spring from how you use worker capa- 
bilities. 

Survey indicates men 29-351 are most 
likely to change jobs if good offer 
comes their way. 

That's finding of survey of 200 job- 
seeking alumni of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Most men surveyed already have jobs, 


but want change because employers: 
Aren't working them hard enough. 
Are keeping them too long at work 
beneath their potential. 
Are failing to build enthus 
Other factors: Promotion, 


1asm. 
Salary. 


P WHERE IS PUBLIC MONEY going? 

Census Bureau will have answer when 
it completes Census of Governments due 
to get underway in few months. 


Survey will be first full-scale look 
at finances of all state, county, local 
government units since 1942. More than 


100,000 units will be 
Findings will 


surveyed. 
show where they get 


their money, how they spend it, what 
their assets are. 

Census results will be useful to 
business in market planning. 

Results also will show trends in 
purchase by government units of goods 
and services sold by business. 

Completion target: Late 1957. 


WATCH FOR NEW DATA on amount, extent 
of private U.S. investment abroad. 

Information will be released late in 
August by Commerce Department. 

It will show firms, other parties now 
have more than $19 billion invested 
outside U.S. 

That's all-tirie high, compares to 
$17.7 billion total announced year ago. 
Investments cover plant, equipment, 

inventories, receivables, other items. 

Worth noting: 

U.S. investment in 
East is growing steadily, embraces 
Sizable mining, petroleum, public 
utility interests. 

U.S. is world’s 
vestor outside its 


tension-torn Middle 


biggest private in- 
own borders. 


CLAIMS OF U.S. COMPANIES and indi- 


viduals against Soviet bloc countries 
must be filed before Sept. 30. 

Countries are Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia. 


If you have claims 
confiscation of property, defaulted 
bonds, direct them to Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission, Washington. 

Payment will be made from assets of 
the 3 countries frozen by U.S. 

Total available: About $30 million. 


for war damage, 


Hanging fire are about $2.5 million 
in claims against 3 Baltic states be- 
hind Iron Curtain--Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia. 

Catch here is U.S. has never recog- 
nized these Sovietized governments. 

Meanwhile, new, more relaxed Red 


policy toward West stirs hopes in Wash- 
ington for future settlement of U.S. 
claims against Russia. 

For insight on what new Soviet policy 
means to business see page 42. 


COLOR FIRES NEW BUSINESS 
appliances. 

That's finding of Hotpoint Company 
survey which shows industry may be able 


in kitchen 
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to reduce refrigerator trade-in span 
from 1l years to 7--or lower. 

Furthermore, about half the people 
who buy colored appliances are 
candidates for kitchen remodeling job. 

Besides additional appliances, cus- 
tomers buy new cabinets, sinks, counter 
tops. 

Many remodel completely. 

Color preferences in order: 

Yellow, pink, green, brown, 

Other findings: 

People don't buy new refrigerator be- 
cause old one is worn out; 28 per cent 
of those replaced are less than 5 years 
old. 

What do customers do with old re- 
frigerators? 

Almost 40 per cent keep them, many 
use them as second refrigerator in home. 


blue. 


VALUE OF BRAINSTORMING is illustrated 
by new twist in search for engineers. 

Firm in electronics manufacturing 
spent $9,000 on advertising for 12 
badly needed engineers. 

No results. 

Then company had brainstorming session 
with junior, senior executives, got 44 
blue-sky suggestions. 

One was proposal to insert--instead 
of regular ad--tear-out job application 
in national trade, technical magazines. 

Results: Astonishing. 

Magazine ad got 114 application re- 
turns first month, 264 second. 

Firm filled 12 critical job needs 
with top men. 


POLITICIANS WILL TALK about farm 
income squeeze. 

Here's background for you to follow 
debate as issue unfolds: 

Current $32.5 billion gross farm 
income compares to average of $35.3 
billion for past 5 years. 

Current $22.2 billion farm production 
expenses compare to average of $22.3 
billion for same 5 years. 

Net farm income rose to peak in ‘48, 
declined, rose again to near peak in 
‘51, then continued downward slide. 

Meanwhile, average factory worker's 
pay is up from $1.35 an hour in '48 to 
$1.96 today. 

Construction workers made $1.85 in 
'48, now get $2.74 an hour. 


WASHINGTON LETTER 


So more farmers are switching to 

off-farm jobs to supplement income. 
Study shows 45 per cent have off-farm 

income, compared to 31 per cent in 19359. 


BIS MAJOR TURN IN FARM price cycle 
taking place? 

Coming months will tell. 

For first time in 4 years prices are 
higher than year ago. 

That's substantial climb from 9-year 
low reached last December. 

USDA all-crops index shows half-year 
climb was almost 16 per cent. 

For livestock, rise is 6 per cent. 

Outlook is for farm prices to improve 
in half-year ahead. 

But that's question mark. 

Estimate now is this: 

Total farm production this year will 
be down from last year. 

Costs will be a little higher, So 
will prices over-all. 

So Washington expects year's farm 
incéme to hold about even with past 
year, possibly a little higher. 


TEACHERS PLAN BIGGEST education lobby 
ever seen in U.S. Its goal: 

To pressure Congress into passing 
federal school aid at earliest moment. 

National Education Association's pro- 
gram calls for: 

Enrolling 1 million members, up from 
660,000 now. 

Adding more than $3 million to current 
$3.8 million annual budget. 

Strategy calls for gaining federal aid 


allies at all levels--federal, state, 
local. 
P BRIEFS: Gross national product prob- 


ably will reach annual rate of $410 to 
$415 billion by year's end. That's 
measure of all goods, services produced 
in U.S. . . « Outlook for year's aver- 
age now is that it'll pass last year's 
$390.9 billion by about $15 billion. 
Look for more long-term labor 
contracts. National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board survey shows trend is 
continuing: 56 per cent of past year's 
agreements will run longer than year, 
compares to 46.4 per cent in ‘50 and 
24.6 in '48. .. . You can expect new 
record for government income during 
coming year--probably $69.6 billion. 
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Don't trade permanence for price 


Build for keeps 
~for less— 
with Butler 


You needn't sacrifice building permanence 


for low cost, Butler metal buildings com 
bine proved engineering and construction 
principles with mass production. The re 
sult is lifetime durability at prices surpris- 
ingly low in terms of quality 


To begin with, Butler buildings ere al! 
metal the acknowledged superior build 
ing material of the mid-twentieth century 
But it is what Butler does with metal thet 
puts it in a class by itself that makes it 
more than just another meta! building 
Take two Butler features, for example 


The Butler rigid frame. Each frame 
member is of tapered design for greatest 
strength per pound of steel. This provides 
“reater capacity to withstand stresses from 
high winds, snow loads, cranes 


Butler die forming. Every Hutier panel 
is die formed for added strength. Each co 
incides perfectly with its mates, without 
makeshift tin-smithing, providing the 
weather -tightness of a one-piece shell 


The list of Butler advantages the 
remarkable things Butler does with metal 
the reasons for Butler's moderate 
prices comprise a |l2-page catalog 
or a 30-minute film. Your Butler Builder 
will be glad to show you both. Won't you 


call him? He's listed under “Buildings” in 


the yellow pages of your phone book. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


7456 East 13th Siveet, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manulacturers of Steel Buildings Equipment 
Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Outdoor Advertising Equipment Special Products 


Sales Offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Calif 
Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Alo. * Minneapelis, Minn 
Chicage, itl, Detroit, Mich. New York, N.Y 
Buriington, Ont., Con 


Letters from 


businessmen 


Rx 
We think the editorial content of 
NATION'S BUSINESS is just what the 
doctor ordered for our management 
staff. In fact, Mr. Clifton, our presi- 
dent, has inatructed me to enter sub- 
scriptions for nine of our people. 
WILLIS MOZLEY 
Personnel Manager, 


American Art Metala Company 
Atlanta, Ga 


Special interest 
You have done a splendid job with 
your articles of special interest to 
business people, such as “How to 
Delegate Responsibility,” “You Can 
Grow Your Own Executives,” “How 
to Make a Business Decision,” et 
Your fine staff of writers is to be 
complimented. As a public 
we have secured reprints of several 
of these articles which we have for- 
warded to a large number of our 
clients. Judging from the calls and 
letters of thanks we have received 
they have found them most interest- 
ing and helpful. Please keep up the 
good work 
KARL A. SMITH, President, 


Western States Bureau of 
Inveatigation 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


service 


it’s a big one 

The one-page story—“‘Insurance 
Growth Points to Trillion Dollar In 
dustry”—in the June issue is well 
done and | just wanted to write and 
tell u that articles of this nature 
do help point up the vastness of the 
life insurance industry 


Recent fig 
res point up that we are paying 
benefits in one form or another total- 
ing $5 billion a year. Part of this fig- 
ure is somewhere near $700 million 
being paid on the installment basis 
to widows and policyholders who 
have reached an age where the in- 


surance starts to pay benefits to 
them personally 
MELVILLE P, DICKENSON, 


Ben Vice President 
The Baquitable Life 
Assurance Society 


New York 


No trouble 

You are to be congratulated if all 
of your articles are as carefully doc- 
Francis’ “In- 
surance Growth Points to Trillion 
Dollar Industry,” in the June issue 
Mr. Francis went to a great deal of 
trouble to get up-to-date 


umented as Charles G 


figures 


from the Institute of Life Insurance 


and the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 
JAMES A. BALLEW, Editor 


Manager's Magazine 4 
Diatrict Management 
Hartford, Conn 


Problem plus solution 

I would like to commend you and 
the author, Robinson Newcomb, for 
the article in your June issue “In- 
Major Boom Or Bust 
Factor.” The contribution of inven 
tory fluctuations to the problem of 
economic instability has for a num 
ber of years been recognized as a 
serious one. Mr 


ventories 


Newcomb's article 
is interesting in that it suggests a 
number of concrete actions which 
business firms can take for their own 
self-interest and at the same time 
contribute to smooth functioning of 
the economy. My colleagues and | at 
Carnegie Tech have been doing re- 
search on improved methods for in 
ventory control 

CHARLES C. HOL1 

Project Administrator 


Carnegie Inatitute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Not THAT big 

I am deeply interested in anything 
which will bring home to the con 
sciousness of our citizens the ap 
palling heights to which taxes have 
risen. It is only through dramatic 
and repeated revelation that any 
hope of relief can come. The state 
ment was made in the July issue of 
NATION'S BUSINESS that the federal 
taxes amount to $344,000,000 per 1 
If this is true, the 
would be $2,008, 


hour, 2% minutes 
total for a year 
960,000,000. I'd appreciate your 
straightening me out on this point 
at your convenience 

J. 1. HAMILTON 


Graphic Presa, Ine 
Le Angeles, Calif 


& Management Lette said federal 


ecetpts 


im 1913 totaled $344 million, of which 845 
million waa income ta it today’a rate 

and on a hour wee Internal Revenue 
Ser ¢ would collect 835 million in an hou 


and 28 minutes 


High standard 

We are enclosing our check for 
$4.50 for 100 copies of “How to 
Make Facts Stand Out” |June is 


sue We want to take this oppor 
tunity to commend you on the fine 
articles appearing in NATION'S BusI- 
NESS each month, and for maintain- 


We are 


ing such a high standard 
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looking forward to receiving the re- 
prints of the above article as we have Proud of your 
many friends and business asso- 

ciates who desire copies for them- 


selves. 
= LEON P. SHEPARD tradema rk ? 


Sheperé’s 
Richmond, Maine 


For looking ahead 

Enclosed, we are sending you our 
check for $7.50 and would appreciate 
your sending us 100 copies of ““Meas- 
ure Your Firm’s Future,” which ap- 
peared in your June issue. We would 
like to distribute these reprints to 
our supervisors here at the mill as 
well as other people in town. 


F. M. Lyon, President, 


Opp Cotton Milla, 
Opp, Ala 


Z i 
other requests for reprints totaling ippos 


7,371 


On responsibility 
Will appreciate your sending me will 
20 copies of reprint from NATION’sS | 
BUSINESS entitled “How To Dele- 

gate Responsibility.” 
FRED M. FARWELL, President, 


Underwood Corporation 
New York City, N. ¥ 


carry it 


I have received and reviewed a 
copy of “How to Delegate Responsi- Vv wh 
bility.” It is felt that this will be of e er ere 
great value to the personnel of our 
plant. Please send 100 copies to the 


plant manager, J. A. Babcock, 


C. W. Diercks, 
Purchasing Aan A lot of hard work and future sage will flash before them, just 


af tee eneeies hopes are wrapped up in your as surely as the Zippo sparks into 
aereeendtics trademark. It’s the face your bus- flame. 
iness shows the world. Why not There's something about the 
have it still more widely known — ease of use and utter reliability of 
On decision-making in full, rich color on the gleaming a Zippo that makes it part of a 


Please send us 20 reprints of surface of a Zippo? 


smoker's personality. It's carried 
“How to Make a Decision.” We find 


Give Zippos as business gifts everywhere— your message with it, 
your magazine does a fine presenta- T 
: and you can be sure that your That means utmost mileage for 
tion on matters of current and over- . : : 
all importance to management. customers will use them. 20... your message, at modest invest- 
JAMES S. LUNN, President, 40... 00 times a day, your mes- ment. Just mail coupon. 


Lunn Laminates, Inc., 
Huntington Station, N. 


Enclosed is our check for $2.50 to 
cover the cost of 50 copies of the ex- OC 
cellent article entitled “How to Make ® 
a Business Decision.” 


MARLAN E. Bourns, President, | 
Bourns Laboratories, | 
| 
| 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA 
in Canada Zippo Manufacturing Co., Canada Niagara falls, Ont 


Riverside, Calif 


1,105 other requests for reprints totaling 
12 28 


Came in handy 

Enclosed is 15 cents for twocopies | 
of “How to Make Facts Stand Out” | 
|. I think the article is Please give me full information about business gift Zippos 
most interesting and very timely in 
our case because we are in the midst 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. N-1118, Bradford, Pa. 


June issue 


Name 
of developing chart presentations of 
our operations, Fi 
im _ 
L. J. ZURLIS 
Plant Controller 
Johnaon 4 Johneon Address 


Dailas, Tex. 
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what’s a Truck 


got to do with an 
ice cream cone? 


New 


weed killers 
Save 
millions 


NEW CHEMICALS, and new com 


@ Ice cream—a favorite treat of 
children of all ages—would all but 
melt from the scene if it weren't 
for trucks. Every frozen confection, 


every carton of ice cream, ice milk mand for more efficient chemical sec- 


and sherbet are transported from binations of old chemicals, will save tion hands, and wartime research 
manufacturer to dealer's freezer by U.S. industry many millions of dol produced the first of the truly mod 
refrigerated truck. lars this year in fighting one of man ern herbicides—-the hormone com 
kind’s oldest enemies——.weeds pound = .2,4-Dichlorophenoxyaceti« 

Among leaders in the dairy and ice Weeds are not just a problem pri acid, more familiarly known as 2,4 
cream industry, dependable Thermo marily of farmers, gardeners and Ll). This selective weed killer was not 
King refrigerated truck units are home-owners Unwanted vegetation perfect but it was effective, easy to 
specified. is a costly nuisance for industry, too. apply, nontoxic, noninflammable 


Government experts figure that plant and it found a tremendous postwar 
pests cost railroads, utilities, oil market. Its continuing commercial 
companies, lumber yards and other 


success (34 million pounds were 
industrial firms upwards of $1 bil 


marketed last year) encouraged the 


JICENCREAM 


A member of the ATA Foundation 


FOUNDATION 


THE AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY, WASHINGTON, 0.C 


Thermo King 


lion annually 

Men discovered centuries ago 
that, if you sprinkle enough salt on 
a plot of ground, nothing will grow 
there. And for at least the past 50 
years there has been some industrial 
use of chemicals, such as sodium 
chlorate, borax, arsenic compounds 
and petroleum oils, to eradicate 
vegetation. But these chemicals all 
had disadvantages. Chlorate pre 
sented a fire hazard, borax had to be 
applied in large quantities, and its 
sterilizing effect was short-lived; the 
arsenic compounds were poisonous 
to humans and animals; the oils 
were messy, killed only the tops 

The acute manpower shortages of 


World War II intensified the de 


chemical industry to invest heavily 
in herbicide research 

This research is now paying divi 
dends in the form of a steady flow 
of remarkable new products such as 
2.4.5-T, ammonium sulfamate, dala 
pon, monuron, diuron, erbon, maleic 
hydrazide, pentachlorophenol and a 
host of others 

Altogether, according to the Na 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Asso 
ciation, more than 100 herbicides are 
now on the market, and 62 com 
panies are producing them 

Some of these new chemicals are 
tailored to do specific jobs: for ex 
ample, 2,4,5-T and ammonium sulfa 
mate are deadly against high-grow 


ing, woody brush which threatens 
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How much is your business 
worth without you? 


If you are the sole owner of a business, much of the 
success your business enjoys is probably due to you, 
personally. The people who deal with you know you 
and trust you, and they like the way you do things. 


When you die, you certainly want to leave ago 


ing concern to someone who is close to you. But the 


real question 


without you? 


is, what will your business be worth 


Your nearby Travelers agent or broker will be glad to help 
prepare a sound Business Life Insurance program. 


TRAVELERS 


All forms of personal and business insurance 
including « Life « Accident « Group «+ Fire 
Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 


Whatever the final answer to this question, there is a 
practical plan of Sole Proprietor Life Insurance from 
The Travelers to help your heirs weather the rough 
readjustment period following your death, 

The funds from this plan will help them to keep 
the business running profitably. Or—if they must 
sell it for less than it's worth—the money will go a 
long way toward making up any loss. 


you 


The Travelers, Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Without obligation, I'd like to have more information 


about Sole Proprietor Life Insurance from The Travelers 


STREET 
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whatever goes on 
INDUSTRY-WISE 


| in the U. P. west... 


H..... something to consider if you're thinking 


about a western plant site 


Throughout the eleven western states where 
Union Pacific operates, we have representatives 
located in the various cities and towns. Through 
their contacts with the press, their membership 
in the Chamber of Commerce and other organiza 
tions, their acquaintance with leading business 
men, they gain an intimate knowledge of the 
local area 


They are familiar with the labor situation, land 
values, the planning of new projects having to do 
with power, light, water and transportation. In- 
formation of this nature is funneled back to 


Union Pacific headquarters in Omaha 


So, if you are planning to establish a new plant 
in the western territory, we suggest you contact 
your nearest U.P. representative or get in touch 
with us direct. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Reem 416, Omaha 2, Nebroska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


to engulf a telephone or power line; 
maleic hydrazide stunts the growth 
of grass and is used to reduce the 
frequency of mowing along high 
ways; dalapon kills grasses outright, 
and is effective in clearing drainage 
ditches and marshlands. Others, like 
monuron, diuron, and erbon, are 
broad-spectrum soil sterilants, used 
to eliminate all vegetation in areas 
such as. those around power sub 
stations and tank farms, where com 
pletely bare ground is desired 

Although the new herbicides are 
generally safer, longer-lasting and 
more efficient than their forerunners, 
the older chemicals still have the 
advantage of being considerably 
cheaper, pound for pound. More 
over, industrial users have learned 
that some of the drawbacks of the 
old chemicals can be overcome by 
using them in combination with the 
newer products. As a result, sales 
of such chemicals as borax and so 
dium chlorate have climbed in the 
past three years 

Farmers, who spent $50 million 
for herbicides last year, are by far 
the largest users. The railroads are 
next. According to the Association 
of American Railroads, more than 
100,000 miles of right-of-way, ap 
proximately half of the total, will 
be sprayed with chemicals this year 
At an average cost of $50 a mile 
a conservative figure—that repre 
sents an outlay of some $5 million 
Close behind the railroads are the 
utilities, particularly telephone and 
power companies which must guard 
thousands of miles of overland lines 
from the encroachment of under 
brush and scrub tree growth. High 
way departments, which use about 
80 million pounds of herbicides a 
year to spray shoulders, embank 
ments and bridge approaches, prob 
ably rank next 

Comparative cost figures compiled 
by some of these major users show 
why more and more company man 
agements are switching from me 
chanical cutting to chemical control 
of vegetation wherever large areas 
are involved 

A utility in New York, Rockland 
Light and Power Co., reports that 
chemical spraying of its right-of 
way, begun in 1948, has resulted in 
a 58 per cent saving over the cost of 
hand-cutting. The Shell Pipeline 
Corporation found that hand-cutting 
of brush along a telephone line in 
Oklahoma cost $650 a mile over a 
five year period. Chemical control 
cost an estimated $130 per mile, a 
saving of 80 per cent. The Kansas 
City division of American Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. kept a cost 
chart on one tract of 112 acres over 
a period of eight years, and dis 
covered that spraying cost $6,932 
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compared to estimated cutting costs 
of $19,488. On another 36-acre tract, 
the chemical cost was $4,774 com- 
pared to $6,608 for hand-cutting. 

To realize such savings, industrial 
users emphasize, a company must 
put chemical weed control on a care- 
fully planned, long-term basis. If 
costs for hand-cutting are compared 
to chemical treatment on a one-year 
basis, the chemical costs may actu- 
ally be higher. The savings come 
after the first year, when spraying 
costs tend to drop sharply because 
the residual effect of the chemicals 
has reduced the size of the job 

It is also important, from a cost 
standpoint, to pick the right chemi- 
cal, or combination of chemicals, 
for the job. Each of the new herbi- 
cides has its special advantages 
and limitations 

For example, 2,4-D will kill broad- 
leaved weeds and many woody 
plants without materially affecting 
grasses. Thus, it is a good choice for 
areas where you want to leave some 
ground cover to prevent erosion, But 
it is highly volatile and spray drift 
may severely damage adjacent crops 
or shrubbery. This can, and does, 
lead to lawsuits. Its chemical cousin, 
2.4.5-T, which is used to knock out 
heavier brush and sapling trees, 
suffers from the same liability. Am 
monium sulfamate, brush-killer 
marketed by Du Pont under the 
trade name Ammate, somewhat 
more expensive than the widely used 
hormone sprays, but is not volatile 
and is safer to use around crop lands 

Dalapon, developed by Dow in 
1952, is one of the comparatively 
few chemicals that are effective 
against grasses (botanically, many 
industrially troublesome _ plants, 
such as phragmites and cattails, are 
grasses But its longevity leaves 
something to be desired; the grass is 
likely to grow back in a few months 

Some of the newest herbicides, in 
cluding Dow's erbon marketed 
under the trade name Baron) and 
Du Pont’s monuron and diuron (of- 
fered to industry as Telvar) promise 
much longer control. Both types, 
according to the manufacturers, will 
keep a properly treated area virtu 
ally nude of plant life for at least 
one full growing season, perhaps two 
or more under favorable conditions 
Erbon, a combination of the mole 
cules of 2,4,5-T and dalapon, was 
first marketed last year. It can be 
used to kill existing vegetation as 
well as to sterilize the soil against 
future growth. Telvar, a product 
which has been available since 1952, 
is slow-acting against standing vege 
tation, and is sometimes combined 
with other chemicals, such as penta 
chlorophenol, when a quick top kill 
is desired.—-Louts CasseLs 
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Hormel keeps sanitation high 
with COTTON TOWELS* 


Fairfax Towels used by H 
Packing Company are 


Austin Clean Towel Service, Austir 
Vinn., and Ft, Dodge Clean Towel 
Service, Dodge, lowa 


@ At George A. Hormel & Company plants in Austin, Minn., Fort 


and 
Dodge, la., some 7,000 employees process and pack the meats and other food 


products for which Hormel is famous, Because food processing demands 
the highest sanitary Hormel man- 
agement helps maintain cleanliness by providing fresh cotton towels for 
both plant and office workers, 


standards of personnel and facilities, 


Wherever cotton towels are used, management finds washrooms are 
neater, inventory and storaye problems are eliminated, maintenance costs 
and fire hazards are substantially reduced. And employees themselves ap- 
preciate the comfortable, at-home touch of cotton towels 


Let the actual experience of modern manayement be your guide—yive 
the towel job to cotton in your office building, plant or institution, Write for 
free booklet which explains how cotton towel service 


vill help you, The 
Fairfax, Dept. N&, 


address: 65 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 


everything at low service cost cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms, Quantities or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 


or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book, 


can be increased 


1956 


Clean Cotton Towels... 


Sure Sign of Good Management 


Towels &. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 
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“We've Got To Remember To Key This Plant 
To Motor Transport...Or It Won't Be Modern!” 


AAT 
AIOAMAM 


He's right, of course, and his advice is being 
repeated in new plant conferences like this the 
country over. 


It’s significant, to begin with, that the practice 


of having traffic managers sit in on discussions of 


plans for new plants is growing. With transporta- 
tion such a vital part of every business enterprise, 
this is as it should be 

And with motor transport offering so many ad 
vantages over other forms of transportation — like 
greater flexibility, faster service, less handling, and 
fewer claims—to mention some of the most im- 


portant—it’s no wonder that modern traffic manag- 
ers for the most part are making sure that new or 
remodeled plants are planned to profit by truck 
transportation. 

Traffic managers can be invaluable in analyzing 
new plant set-ups from the transportation stand- 
point and they should be called in to planning ses- 
sions early in the game when there is still plenty of 
time to give consideration to their recommendations. 

Traffic managers are in the best position of all to 
know that only a plant designed to be served by 
motor transport is a modern plant! 


Yy AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. WASHINGTON 6, D.C 


If You've Got It. . . A Truck Brought It! 
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THE STATE OF THE NATION BY FELIX MORLEY 


Party conventions: only contests that 
someone not even entered may win 


“A PRESIDENTIAL election in America,” wrote 
Viscount Bryce while British Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, “is something to which Europe can show 
nothing similar.” 

The clumsy wording, most unusual for,a highly- 
educated English diplomat, may charitably be at- 
tributed to the noble lord’s amazement over the 
political customs of the Americans. And of all the 
curiosities it was the nominating conventions, 
coming up again this month, that most intrigued 
Lord Bryce. As he observed, in his classic study of 
“The American Commonwealth:” 

“A European is astonished to see 900 men prepare to 
transact the two most difficult pieces of business an 
assembly can undertake, the solemn consideration of 
their principles, and the selection of the person they 
wish to place at the head of the nation, in the sight and 
hearing of 12,000 other men and women. Observation 
of what follows does not leasen the astonishment.” 


Since Lord Bryce described the nominating 
conventions, as they operated 60 years ago, the 
number of delegates attending has increased from 
900 to more than 1,200. Moreover, the chairmen of 
both parties would consider it a dismal flop if 
they could not this August count on at least twice 
12,000 spectators in the galleries for every session 
at Chicago and San Francisco. But this increase 
in size, and consequent pandemonium, serves only 
to emphasize the still unique feature of this dis- 
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tinctively American political practice. Other coun- 
tries have party government. But none has any 
thing comparable with presidential conventions in 
the United States. 

Although so uniquely American, many of us 
know little about the origin of the conventions. 
They are, of course, party and not governmental 
activities. Therefore they could not develop until 
political parties had taken firm root in American 
soil. Indeed it was not until shortly before the 
eleventh Presidential election, in 1828, that the 
first rudimentary nominating conventions were 
held. And it was 1840 before these were organized 
on a national instead of a merely state-wide basis 

Before 1828, the nomination had been by Con 
gressional caucus, the members of both Houses 
meeting together to name the one or more men 
whom they deemed best fitted for the Presidency 
In 1824 this system broke down, and the immedi 
ate reason was the issue of a candidate's health 

There were five avowed candidates for the Presi- 
dency in 1824, all calling themselves Republicans 
since there was at that time no other organized 
party. The names of four of these are still well- 
remembered: John Quincy Adams, John C. Cal 
houn, Henry Clay and Andrew Jackson 

The fifth candidate was William H. Crawford 
of Georgia, Secretary of the Treasury under Presi 
dent Monroe. Although there is no question of 
Mr. Crawford's great ability, he is today a forgot 
ten man in American political history, largely 
because nobody has ever written his biography 
adequately. Nevertheless, Mr. Crawford was con 
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temporaneously more strongly favored for the 
Presidency than any of his famous competitors. 

But late in 1823, as the lines for the various 
candidates were forming, poor Crawford was 
stricken with paralysis, so severely that he could 
no longer appear in public. Those who supported 
his rivals thereupon joined forces to cut him down. 
When Mr. Crawford's loyal friends in Congress 
called the nominating caucus, only 66 of the then 
total of 261 members attended. Daniel Webster. 
at the time a representative from Massachusetts, 
wrote shrewdly: ‘The caucus has hurt nobody but 
its friends. ... Mr. Adams and General Jackson 
are likely to be the real contenders at last.” And 
so, Of course, they were 


Because neither Adams nor Jackson: received 
a majority of the electoral vote, the election of 
1824 was finally decided by the House of Repre 
sentatives, for the second and as yet the last time 
in our history. And resentment over the eventual 
triumph of John Quincy Adams, who had trailed 
Jackson in both the electoral and popular vote 
806 far as then tabulated—was a further incentive 
to create a more democratic system of presidential 
nomination. From the feeling that the people 
should have more to say in the matter grew, first, 
the state conventions which laid the basis of our 
present primary elections; and then, in 1540, the 
first national conventions of the newly organized 
Democratic and Whig parties 

As noted by Viscount Bryce, in the passage 
quoted, every nominating convention has two dis- 
tinct functions. In addition to selecting the presi- 
dential and vice-presidential candidates of the 
party, it also prepares and adopts the platform 
on which these candidates take their stand. Other 
free nations have various ways of enforcing party 
loyalty, but nowhere else does a party as a whole 
lay down stated principles to which its standard 
bearer must pledge allegiance 

This practice also dates back to the democratic 
upsurge of the Jackson era, and the consequent 
revolt against the congressional caucus system of 
nomination, The latter tended to make the Presi 
dent the creature of the majority in Congress 
When the method of nomination by party dele 
gates was devised, it was felt that they should 
have control over the candidate chosen. Thus 
arose the custom of writing a declaration of prin 
ciples first, and then selecting the man best fitted 
to put those principles into effect 

Before the Civil War the preparation of the 
party platform was a matter of major importance 
At. the Charleston convention, of 1860, the Demo 
cratic Party broke in two because of inability to 
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agree on fundamental principles. Traces of this 
cleavage still remain. There was a Dixiecrat seces- 
sion by the delegations of four southern states at 
the Democratic convention in Philadelphia, in 
1948. There is certainly more than a theoretical 
possibility that this bolt might be repeated in 
Chicago this month. 

But the likelihood is less because party plat- 
forms have been rendered innocuous by the simple 
device of making them largely meaningless. The 
idea, on both sides, is to be specific in attributing 
every possible misdeed to the opposition, while 
remaining indefinite but pleasantly reassuring 
about one’s own intended course of action. 


The selection of the candidate and his running 
mate has therefore become by far the more im- 
portant of the two functions of a party convention 
Often the result, for both parties, is predictable 
in advance. But the outcome can never be wholly 
certain because no device has been found by which 
any accredited delegate can be compelled to cast 
his vote for any particular candidate 

Party discipline generally insures a predictable 
state vote, as a unit. But this is by no means al- 
ways the case. From the incontestable right of 
every delegate to vote as he pleases springs much 
of the electric drama of the conventions, including 
the perennial possibility of a dark-horse victory. 

In the Republican convention of 1880 the even- 
tual winner, and later President—James A. Gar- 
field—did not receive a single vote on the first 
ballot. Indeed, until the thirty-fourth ballot he 
never had more than two votes and yet was nomi- 
nated, on the thirty-sixth roll call of the states. 

Similarly, in 1868, nobody at the Democratic 
convention had given any advance consideration 
to Horatio Seymour as a candidate. Precisely be- 
cause he was not so considered Mr. Seymour was 
made permanent chairman of the convention. Yet, 
after a deadlock lasting for 21 ballots, Mr. Sey- 
mour was nominated from the floor, was reluctant- 
ly pressured to relinquish his position as presiding 
officer, and was thereupon chosen by acclamation. 

Since the Democratic Party dropped its two- 
thirds rule, to permit nomination by a simple 
majority, protracted balloting has been rare. The 
enormous cost of a modern convention, both to 
the party war chest and to the many delegates 
who pay all their own expenses, severely dis- 
courages a gathering of more than four, or at most 
five, days’ duration. But there have been many 
deadlocked contests, stretching out to 30, 40 
and even to the record number of 103 ballots—at 
the Democratic convention of 1924—and this 
could always repeat. 

In the great race on the convention floor some- 
body who is not even competing can quite con 
ceivably win. No other form of sporting contest 
can claim as much 
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Boredom of convalescence persuaded 
Ike to run again for the Presidency 


A SURPRISINGLY large number of Americans 
seem to believe the story that President Eisen- 
hower is being sacrificed by the Republican Party 

that he has allowed slick and callous men to talk 
him into running for a second term, when he really 
wants to settle down in retirement at Gettysburg. 

The fact is, President Eisenhower likes his job 
in the White House, and, health permitting, wants 
to hold on to it for another four years. 

He had a chance to try out the so-called delights 
of retirement at Gettysburg while he was con- 
valescing from his heart attack in November and 
December. He didn’t like the experience; indeed, 
as his newest biographer says, he found it a tor- 
ment. He wasn’t ready for retirement after his 
heart attack, nor is he now, after his operation 
for an intestinal obstruction. 

Nevertheless, the story persists that Republi- 
can professionals have twice seduced him into the 
political arena. Listen, for example, to Stephen A. 
Mitchell, former chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, as he addresses a rally in Denver 
on June 16 and goes after what he calls “a select 
inner circle of Republican politicians, businessmen 
and advertising agents.” 

“They are determined to make the President 
do their bidding,” Mr. Mitchell says, “and [carry | 
the Republican Party load regardless of what it 
costs him. 

“They know that they have little or no chance 
of winning the November election without the 
President as a candidate. They have, therefore, 
determined to go to any length to make him run 
for re-election. .. . It means nothing to these men 
that another man and his family might be sacri- 
ficed to their political purposes.” 
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WASHINGTON MOOD 


EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


Steve Mitchell did not identify the people who 
had this strange power over the Chief Executive 
He didn’t because he couldn't. There are no such 
men. 

It would take a brash individual, indeed, to 
tell a soldier-statesman like General Eisenhower 
where his duty lies, especially after a heart attack 
Anybody who has ever called on a President of 
the United States knows that there is an aura, a 
splendor, about the office that knocks the pre- 
sumptuousness out of the most forward of men 
Not only that, but brash and insensitive people 
rarely get in to see a President 

Leonard Hall, chairman of the Republican Na 
tional Committee, says that he never broached 
the question of a second term to the President 
after his heart attack, and there is good reason to 
believe him. 

The White House staff members say they 
wouldn't have dared bring up the subject of poli 
tics unless the President first brought it up him 
self. Anyone who knows how they feel about the 
Boss” would find that easy to believe, too, 


It is now a matter of record, of course, that 
when President Eisenhower called some of his 
intimate advisers to the White House on the night 
of Jan. 13, and asked their advice, most of them 
urged him to run again. But they didn’t, as al 
leged, make him run; the decision to seek re 
election was entirely his own, and pressure had 
little or nothing to do with it. 

The story about sacrificing the President is 
therefore a complete fallacy. 

Undoubtedly the story that the President wants 
to retire has a certain plausibility, especially for 
those who find it hard to understand why a man 
of 65, whose place in history and in the hearts of 
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his countrymen is secure, would want to stay in 
such a job as the Presidency after a coronary 
thrombosis and an abdominal operation. 

Sometimes, I suspect, President Eisenhower 
also must be surprised to find himself heading into 
a second political campaign. Like many another 
professional soldier, he used to look ahead to the 
time when he could throw off all responsibility 
and take it easy in retirement 

I remember a day eight years ago—it was in 
February, 1948—and the National Press Club was 
giving what it thought was a farewell luncheon for 
General Eisenhower. He was at last leaving the 
Pentagon, having finished his tour as Chief of 
Staff of the Army. He charmed his luncheon audi 
ence by describing what he called the “ideal retire 
ment.” 

It was, he said, “to put a chair out on the porch, 
to sit in it for six months, and then to start rock 
ing-——slowly,”’ 

It seemed a natural desire for a soldier-states 
man who had gone through so much, contributed 
so much, and was so deserving of a rest 


But there was to be no rest for Dwight D. Eisen 
hower. The years ahead saw him as president of 
Columbia University, supreme commander of 
NATO in Paris, and then, after a boom that 
would not die down, a successful candidate for 
the presidency. 

Some of the newspapermen who cover the 
White House got the impression along about 1954 
that President Eisenhower had pretty much made 
up his mind to retire after a single term. It turns 
out that they were right 

Robert J. Donovan in “Eisenhower—The In 
side Story,” an excellent book written with White 
House help, has this to say on Page 396 

“From the time he entered the White House, 
Kisenhower’s deep desire was to be a one-term 
President. In the years that followed he expressed 
this wish many times in private, and those who 
know him most intimately are convinced that he 
meant it. Nevertheless, this desire for a single term 
was not so tightly sealed that cross-currents could 
not flow through it. One such current, and a strong 
one, was flowing when the President went to 
Denver in August, 1955, soon after the Big Four 
meeting.” 

Author Donovan says that the President, in 
leaving Geneva, felt that he had “got through” 
to the Russian leaders—Khrushchev, Bulganin 
and Zhukov—and that there would be times when 
the contact would be important for world peace 

“Such considerations,””’ Mr. Donovan continues, 
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“served as a counterweight to his desire to leave 


office on Jan. 20, 1957, but not yet a decisive one 
He was still grappling with the problem before 
his heart attack.” 

After the heart attack on Sept. 24, according 
to the Donovan book, “Eisenhower took it for 
granted that his illness barred a second term. 
Mrs. Eisenhower was dead set against it.”’ 

The whole situation changed in December, when 
the President was convalescing at his Gettysburg 
farm. 

His friends passed the word that he was bored 
stiff, that he was restless, and that he was eager 
to get back to his desk in the White House. They 
were willing to bet that he would run again, pro- 
vided his doctors told him he could do the job. 

This talk became so widespread that a reporter 
asked the President about it at a news conference 
in January. Was it true that he had been bored 
at Gettysburg? 

The President scoffed and said he had “ a thou- 
sand things to do in this world.” 

However, Mr. Donovan confirms the story, say- 
ing: “For Eisenhower Gettysburg came close to 
being five weeks of torment.” 

“His morale slumped,” Mr. Donovan continues. 
“His spirits were low. He fretted over government 
affairs. . He was tense and nervous and stalked 
about the house with a golf club for a cane.” 

Meantime, of course, the Republicans had taken 
heart, and there was growing clamor for the Presi- 
dent to throw his hat in the ring for a second term. 

“Eisenhower,” writes Mr. Donovan, “did not 
feel that he owed the leaders of the Republican 
Party any obligation to run again, and he fol- 
lowed his own thoughts.”’ 


In the end, according to Mr. Donovan, the 
heart attack was taking on the character of 
“merely an intervening incident” so far as the 
President’s decision about the °56 race was con- 
cerned 

Mr. Donovan goes on to explain that certain 
consequences of the illness canceled each other 
out. On the one hand the President knew that he 
was more likely to have a second heart attack 
than a man who had not been stricken. On the 
other, he knew that there was the danger that 
retirement would bring him frustration that would 
he a greater strain on his heart than the burdens 
of the Presidency. 

“Mrs. Eisenhower,” according to Mr. Donovan 
“did not try to influence his decision one way or 
another. Some of those best acquainted with the 
family believe that in the gloomy November and 
December days at Gettysburg she had come to the 
conclusion that her husband was not ready for 
retirement.” 


To sum up, nobody had to twist the President’s 
arm to get him to declare for another four-year 
term. 
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Bonanza Air Lines 
Piedmont Airlines 


The exciting new Fairchild F-27 is tailored 
to the needs of the airline operator . . . con- 
ceived for the comfort of the air traveler. 
Among its features are: Rolls-Royce Dart 
propjet engines, 280 mph cruising, 2250 
mile range, 40 passengers, lowest operat- 


F-2 


The following airlines have ordered 
Fairchild F-27 propjet transports: 


These airlines will be serving 125 cities 
starting in late 1957 and 1958 


ing costs, small field performance and 


Frontier Airlines Mackey Airlines 


West Coast Airlines 


pressurization, For the full F-27 story, for 
a preview of the effect of this new prop- 
jet transport on your airline or company 
operations, write to: R. James Pfeiffer, 
Executive Director of Customer Relations, 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corpora- 
tion, Hagerstown 15, Maryland. 


THE FINEST AIRCRAFT FOR AIRLINES 


CORPORATIONS AND MILITARY GERVICES 


| 
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8 revealed to the world 


the amazing possibilities in microwave communications 


li was an historic day, 25 years ago, when 
tele- 
phone signal from Calais to Dover across the 


that helped make possible today’s modern mi- 


{VTaT engineers beamed a microwave crowave radio links for telegraph, telephone, 


television, telemetering, aircraft navigation, 


English Channel. A new age of communica- and other vital services including over-the- 


tions was born with this first demonstration of horizon microwave —an exciting step toward 
the day when TV may span the oceans. 
Poday, microwave radio links span the Its only 


L nited States, as well as many other countries 


the practicability of microwave transmission. 
the beginning. Each year, with 


world-wide facilities for research and manu- 


LABOR’S 


In the brief time of one generation, pioneer 
achievements have 
the knowl dye 


rapidly expanded 
and use of microwave. [TaT 
leadership provided techniques and equipment 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


facturing, [TaT engineers continue the devel- 
opment of new applications of microwave that 
will bring even greater benefits to industry, 
national defense, and your daily life. 


and is reported to have influenced some legislators to vote for repeal who 
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Labor’s 
political punch 
scores 
knockout 


Repeal of Louisiana’s right-to-work 
law will have wide impact as unions 
use new strategy in other states 


THE MERGED AFL-CIO’s growing power and 
sharpening shrewdness in practical politics has just 
paid off in Louisiana, The state’s two-year-old right- 
to-work law has been repealed effective Aug. 1. 

Impact of this political coup in the Deep South will 
be felt far beyond the borders of the Pelican State. 
It is bound to have repercussions: 


> In many of the remaining 17 states with laws ban- 
ning compulsory union membership. In_ these, labor 
will press to duplicate the Louisiana victory. An early 
test is due in Nevada. That state will vote on a repeal 
referendum in November. Attacks on right-to-work 
laws are anticipated in the legislatures of 10 other 


states, according to the National Right to Work Com- 
mittee 


> In some 15 other states where concerted efforts are 
being made to pass right-to-work laws and in still 
others where the issue may come up. Petitions with 
62,000 signatures have been filed to obtain a referen- 
dum on right-to-work legislation in Washington in 
November. A similar move failed in Montana last 
month because of insufficient signatures 


> In Congress, where labor next session will make a 
more determined fight for repeal of Section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley law if it succeeds in electing more 
friends to Congress this fall. This one-sentence section 
of Taft-Hartley is crucial in the right-to-work issue 
because it gives sanction to state laws forbidding com- 
pulsory unionism, although the federal law itself other- 
wise permits it 

In fighting for repeal of Section 14(b), labor strate- 
gists see a quick way to nullify in one sweep the impact 
of all 17 state right-to-work laws with respect to busi- 
nesses in interstate commerce. Until then, it will keep 
attacking individual state laws, which the Supreme 
Court has upheld as valid except for railroad and air- 
line employes covered by the Railway Labor Act. 
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Labor is encouraged by Secretary of Labor James 
IP. Mitchell's public denunciation of state right-to 
work laws, although the Eisenhower Cabinet member 
has not advocated repeal of the Taft-Hartley section 
sanctioning them. On this issue, President Eisenhower 
says, Secretary Mitchell is speaking for himself, not 
the Administration 

What happened in Louisiana is being studied closely 
across the country by labor, business and political 
leaders and others who, though not immediately con 
cerned with the right-to-work issue, may be affected 
by future developments 

To get the story of what happened, how it happened, 
why it happened, and the significance of what hap 
pened, a NATION’s BusINESS editor went to Louisiana 
to get the answers directly from the union officials, the 
businessmen and the legislative leaders involved in the 
hot and close fight. This is his report 

Four major factors led to repeal of the right-to-work 
law by the Louisiana Legislature on June 14 


1. Labor's political drive. From organization to exe 
cution, the labor groups were united and worked hard, 
long and effectively to get out the vote for the legis 
lators they wanted elected and against those they 
wanted defeated. Six of the seven state senators who 
sponsored the right-to-work bill in 1954 and two key 
legislators who pushed it through the House were 
defeated for re-election 


2. Labor's double-barreled strategy. consisted of, 
1, concentrating on electing favorable legislative can 
didates, thus avoiding an internal split over the 
governorship race; 2, after the legislature convened, 
undermining resistance to repeal from farm-district 
legislators by promising to retain right-to-work protec 

tion for farm workers 


3. A friendly state administration. Newly clected 
Gov. Earl Long, while ostensibly neutral on right-to 
work, had promised to sign repeal legislation if passed 
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LABOR’S 
POLITICAL 
PUNCH 3 continued 


WHAT IS A 
RIGHT.TO- 
LAW? 


A right-to-work law: 


the right to work with- 
out being forced to 

join a union. 

DOES NOT interfere with 
the right to form or to 
join a union, to bargain 
collectively, or to strike. 


DOES guarantee a worker 


and is reported to have influenced some legislators to vote for repeal who 
otherwise would not have done so 


4. Right-to-work complacency. Too many of those opposed to repeal 
‘didn't think it could happen.” Business ranks did not hold together tightly 
or work as hard as labor. The issue was confused on the right-to-work side 
by support of some for Governor Long, by fear of alienating anti-right-to 
work legislators who were supporting business on tax and other legislation, 
and by labor's “divide and conquer” appeal to farm operators 


The Louisiana Legislature passed a right-to-work law in 1954 after bitter 
and sometimes violent strikes affecting paper production, salt mining 
ugar cane harvesting and rice milling. Gov. Robert F. Kennon supported 
pussage 

Under the law, any labor-management agreement requiring a worker 
to join or not to join a union to keep his job was illegal. Any lockout, picket 
ing or strike in support of such an objective was also illegal and subject to 
court injunction 

Leading force behind enactment of the law was the Louisiana Right-to 
Work Council, organized for that purpose by business, industry and farm 
groups. Malcolm Dougherty, president of the Louisiana Farm Bureau 
Federation, was chairman. The organization was later renamed Louisiana 
Kree Enterprise Association, with Mr, Dougherty as director, and has 
ince enlarged its interest to include other legislation involving the free 
enterprise principle 

Labor groups mobilized their forces into United Labor Organizations of 
Louisiana to fight the right-to-work bill. They enlisted support from lead 
ing clergymen, who testified against the bill, and resorted to wild demon 
strations and pressure tactics in a losing battle 

The fight for repeal began almost simultaneously with the enactment 
of the law. The vote was close: 21-14 in the Senate, where 20 votes are 
needed for passage; 56-44 in the House, where 51 votes are needed 

Key labor figures in the repeal fight were E. H. (Lije) Williams, presi 
dent of the Louisiana AFL for more than 20 years and now regional director 
of AFL-CIO; B. Raynal (Shorty) Ariatti, head of Labor’s League for 
Political Education in New Orleans, and Victor Bussie of Shreveport, ex 
perienced lobbyist for the Firefighters Union and president of the new 
AFL-CIO Louisiana State Labor Council 

The AFL and CIO in Louisiana were among the first state organizations 
to unite after the merger of national AFL and CIO last December. Gover 
nor-elect Long, Sen. Russell B. Long and prominent state legislators hailed 
the merger at ceremonies last April, shortly before the legislative session 
opened on May 1 

The governor-elect assured that “labor will have a friend in the gover 
nor's oflice.” Senator Long criticized right-to-work laws, and several 
state legislators promised repeal of the controversial statute. One of them 
was State Sen. B. B. Rayburn, a union member and pipe fitter by trade, who 
introduced the repeal bill and the companion bill to retain right-to-work 
protection for farm workers 

Obviously labor had done its job well long before the 1956 legislature 
convened, Victory over right-to-work was being hailed in the labor press 
back in February after the decisive run-off primaries for the legislature 
First primaries were in January 

The Louisiana Legislative Committee, composed of the executive boards 
of the state AFL and CIO and representatives of railroad and other un 
affiliated unions, spearheaded the statewide task of getting new men in the 
legislature who would repeal the right-to-work law 

The leaders, under Mr. Williams, who is chairman of the committee, ap 
proached it as a practical political job of electing friends and defeating 
Cnemies 

One of the first steps was organization. Among the members of the Legis 
lative Committee were representatives from all over the state. With their 
aid, and in cooperation with LLPE, CIO Political Action Committee and 
the Machinists Non-Partisan Political League, local organizations were set 
up in cities and parishes (counties) where labor had members or friends 

In the beginning the local organizations concentrated on qualifying and 
registering union members and their friends as voters 
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Later they conducted political clinics in every section of the state, train 
ing members and wives in practical political work and discussed not only 
the big issue, right-to-work, but also other issues that affect workers, such 
as taxes, unemployment compensation and workmen's compensation 

“We wanted to show that we were not just against something, like right- 
to-work, but that we were also for things that the public would accept,” Mr. 
Williams said in an interview 

Most of labor's political effort was devoted to city and industrial areas 
where the percentage of union members was higher and where it could be 
more influential 

In New Orleans, Mr. Ariatti, business manager of glaziers’ local as well 
as head of the local LLPE, did a professional political action job. He kept 
wall charts showing a breakdown of registrants and voters in every ward 
and precinct in the city and listing the political activitives taking place in 
every section. He utilized sound trucks, organized motorcades and door-to- 
door canvassing 

In many parts of the state precinct organizations ran campaigns, organ 
ized women's committees to make phone contacts and call on their neigh 
bors and friends. The women let their grocers, their druggists and cther 
merchants know how they felt. 

Mr. Williams estimates that more than 70 per cent of the 200,000 union 
members in Louisiana were registered to vote 

Business sources say labor spent $500,000 in the campaign, most of it 
from outside the state. This could not be confirmed. No report of political 
spending in state elections is required. Some of the money was raised 
through $1 contributions from union members, but most of it came from 
union treasuries, according to Mr. Williams, who would not say how much 
labor spent 

The Political Memo, which is published by the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education, reveals a little about the financial end of the Louisiana 
campaign 

“The story of Louisiana,” the publication says, “serves an object lesson 
to trade unionists everywhere that if they take their appeal directly to the 
people and are not afraid to spend a little money they can help get progres 
sive candidates elected.” They raised money “right from their union treas 
uries” to support good candidates and defeat those responsible for passing 
the right-to-work law, it adds 

Most of the funds were spent for practical political work, organizing, 
registering, informing members on where the candidates stood on the right 
to-work issue, getting out the vote. Hardly any went for advertising, radio 
or television, according to Mr. Williams 

The AFL-CIO movie, “Injustice on Trial,” an attack on right-to-work 
laws, was not shown. (Those fighting repeal showed on television a 15 
minute movie, “You Be the Judge,” produced and distributed by Kansans 
for the Right-to-Work, an organization trying to get a right-to-work law in 
Kansas ) 

The strategy in the elections was to concentrate on the legislative candi 
dates and disregard the hot governorship fight. Five men, including former 
Governor Long, New Orleans Mayor de Lesseps Morrison and a candidate 
supported by the retiring governor, were running for Governor 

Whereas Mr. Long professed to be neutral on repeal of right-to-work, 
labor considered him in favor of repeal because he had been on their side in 
the past on that issue. Some labor people were for Mr. Morrison, even 
though he was regarded as being against repeal. Both candidates, however, 
stated that they would sign a repeal bill if passed by the legislature 

An endorsement of Mr. Long would have split labor and hurt labor's 
chances in some of the legislative races. Mr. Long won a clear majority in 
the first primary, so labor did not face the problem of making an endorse 
ment in a runoff 

This strategy paid off. Although many legislators who favored right-to 
work were re-elected, many of those most closely identified with passage 
of the law were knocked out by labor’s punch. These were the results 

Out of 64 who voted for right-to-work, 37 were re-elected (10 in the Sen 
ate, 27 in the House 

Out of 49 who voted against right-to-work, 25 were re-elected (seven in 
the Senate, 18 in the House) (Continued on page 57) 
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GEORGE MEANY, 
AFL-CIO president, 
told Nation’s Business: 


“The results in Louisiana 
are encouraging. It was 
just a case of labor doing 
a good job, We will 
continue our unrelenting 
fight against these anti- 
labor laws in every state 


and in Congress.’ 
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STUDY SPOTLIGHTS 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Census of Manufactures, first since 1947, shows trends in 
growth and decline in various manufacturing categories 


UNITED STATES manufacttring industries con 
tributed $116 billion in value to our economy in 1954 
a 56 per cent rise in seven years, according to the latest 
Census of Manufactures now nearing completion 

The periodic study by the Commerce Department's 
Bureau of the Census also found that America’s 
288,200 factories paid $66 billion in 1954 to its 16 mil 
lion workers, a payroll rise of 59 per cent from 1947 
The study is compiled from detailed factory report 
and Bureau of Old ‘Age and Survivors Insurance rec 
ords. It is the only comprehensive measurement of 
factory establishments, employment; payrolls, prod 
ucts manufactured and other industrial data. This is 
the first complete compilation since 1947 

The value added by manufacturing, a yardstick 
of the economic importance of manufacturing indus 
tries, increased by $41.7 billion in the 1947-54 period 
but one fourth of the climb represented higher prices 

Nineteen of the 20 industrial groups studied showed 
increases in value added. The transportation equip 
ment industry led all others in the seven-year period 
with a $7.9 billion increase, The nonelectrical machin 
ery industry was up $4.5 billion. Food and kindred 


AVERAGE ANNUAL CHANGE IN 
OUTPUT PER MAN HOUR, 1947-1954 


ALL MANUFACTURING + 2.9% 
Tobacco manufactures + 6.1 
instruments and related products +5.6 
Chemicals and products +4.9 
Leather and leather products +3.6 
Food and kindred products +3.6 
Primary metal industries +3.2 
Electrical machinery + 3.1 
Stone, clay and glass products +2.8 
Transportation equipment + 2.6 
Rubber products + 2.6 
Miscellaneous manufactures (in- 

cluding ordnance) + 2.6 
Nonelectrical machinery + 2.6 
Printing and publishing +2.3 
Furniture and fixtures +2.2 
Pulp, paper and products +2.1 
Textile mill products + 2.0 
Petroleum and coal products +1.9 
Apparel and related products +1.0 
Fabricated metal products +0.8 
Lumber and wood products +0.3 


Computed from Census and HLS. data 
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products industry saw a $4.4 billion hike. Only tex 
tile mill products decreased in value added, down 
$651 million 

Between 1947 and 1954, total factory employment 
rose 1,371,000, led by the transportation equipment 
makers—-up 535,000— miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries, including ordnance—up 238,000-——and food 
industries— up 208,000 

Six of the 20 industrial groups, however, showed 
drops in employment, with textile mills down 210,000 
and tobacco, rubber, leather, primary metals and non 
electrical machinery each losing workers 

Manufacturers spent $7.8 billion for new plant and 
equipment during 1954, with expenditures highest for 
chemical and chemical products industries 

Though total payrolls rose 59 per cent during the 
period, an accompanying increase in factory hourly 
wage indicates a more modest increase in produc tion 
hours those worked by blue-collar workers 

Here are important changes shown by various 
industry groups 


Transportation equipment, the fastest growing 
industrial group, climbed from sixth place in 1939 to 
third in 1947, became first in 1954. Value added rose 
135 per cent between 1947 and 1954, employment in 
creased 46 per cent. Hiring 11 per cent of all manu 
facturing workers, this group turned out 12 per cent 
of the value added by all manufacturing industries 
This rapid growth was due primarily to the aircraft 
and parts industry, whose value added shot up 541 per 
cent between 1947 and 1954. The motor vehicle and 
parts industry grew 72 per cent, ships and boats rose 
31 per cent, but railroad equipment declined 2 per 
cent, and motorcycles and bicycles dropped 41 per cent 
Continued growth is signified by the $926 million 
this industry group spent in 1954 for new plant and 
equipment. Direction of growth is indicated by the 78 
per cent of this amount spent by the motor vehicles 
industry, and 15 per cent by the aircraft industry 


Food and kindred products, dropping from 
first place in 1947 to second in 1954, employed 10.5 per 
cent of the factory workers, produced 11.5 per cent of 
the total value added by all manufacturing industries 
Employment increased 14 per cent between 1947 and 
1954, and value added rose 49 per cent 

Value added increased in all major sectors of the 
industry group, with meat products up 55 per cent, 
bakery goods up 44 per cent, canned foods up 28 per 
cent, grain mill products up 22 per cent, the beverage 
industry up 20 per cent, sugar up 7 per cent, and candy 
up 2 per cent. Dairy products and frozen foods also 
increased 

These comparisons obscure significant changes for 
individual industries. Among grain mill products, 
flour and meal decreased 31 per cent, but cereal break 
fast foods increased 32 per cent, animal feeds increased 
49 per cent, and Continued on page 76) 
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Value added by manufacture 1947 and 1954 | in billions of dollars) 


Transportation 
equipment 


Food and kindred 
ptoducts 


Nonelectrical 
machinery 


Primary metal 
industries 


Chemicals 
and products 


Fabricated metal 
products 


Electrical 
machinery 


Printing 
and publishing 


Apparel and 
related products 


Textile mill 
products 


Pulp, paper and 
products 


Miscellaneous 
manufactures* 


Stone, clay and 
glass products 


Lumber and 
wood products 


Petroleum and 
coal products 


instruments and 
related products 


Furniture 
and fixtures 


Rubber 
products 


Leather and 
leather products 


Tobacco 
manufactures 


“Includes ordnance 


the analvet today. therefore. is one of determining 


1947 | 


Loss since 1947 
from $5.3 to $4.7 


Value added most accurately 
measures the economic impor- 
tance of manufacturing indus- 
tries because it eliminates dupli- 
cation by showing total product 
manufactured minus costs of raw 
materials, semimanufactured 
parts and components, supplies, 
fuels, purchased electric energy 
and contract work 


Black bar shows value added in 
1947. Money figure in gray por- 
tion is total for 1954, with gray 
bar representing growth since 
1947 


lion cars in the current quarter, but for a sharp revival 


1954 expenditures 
for new plant 
and equipment 


(in millions of dollars) 


$926 


$783 


$713 


$775 
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" Gains will be gradual and fluc- 
tuations will occur. Du Pont 
economist tells what to look for 
in steering your business 


WHAT ARE THE prospects for business over the next 
six to 12 months? Many business decisions depend on 
a sound answer to this question 
At the moment, the business trend is uncertain 
It is difficult at best to measure economic develop 
ments accurately between June and September be 
cause of seasonal adjustments to the statistics for 
vacation shutdowns, automobile model changes, et« 
This year, in addition, there has been a major work 
» stoppage in the steel industry and an inventory prob 
lem in the automobile industry to complicate the 
analysis further. Both of these circumstances have had 
the effect of accentuating the normal summer dip in 
statistical measures of general business. The task of 
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the analyst today, therefore, is one of determining 
how much of this dip is the result of randorn influences, 
how much the result of normal seasonal influences, 
and how much is cyclical. Even if conditions this sum 
mer are satisfactorily explained, the question about 
the outlook for fall still remains to be answered. 

Prior to the steel strike there was no consensus 
among economists regarding business prospects for 
the fourth quarter of 1956 and early 1957. Some fore- 
saw a definite upturn in business this fall. Others ex 
pected the “straight-line” recession of the past six 
months to continue with no significant movement in 
either direction. And still others looked for further 
weakening over the next six months 

Although the steel strike resolved some disagree- 
ment about the immediate outlook, the broad differ 
ences of opinion still remain concerning the next 
direction business will take. By and large, these differ 
ences reflect an analysis of basic influences at work 
in the economy and are not subject to quick changes 
Moreover, the economic impact of the steel strike has 
been interpreted quite uniformly by economists rep- 
resenting each point of view, thus tending to cancel 
out its effect in any comparisons 

Since each of these views on the short-term outlook 
is held by economists whose opinions are highly re 
garded in the profession, a brief examination of their 
reasoning is in order 


The case for a rise 


The case for a fall upturn is based largely on the 
expectation of recovery in automobile retail sales, 
continued rise in business investment in new plant 
and equipment, and an upturn in expenditures for 
residential construction, together with the continuing 
increase in consumer spending. A sharp recovery in 
steel production will add to this upturn, but is not 
essential to this analysis. Other factors mentioned are 
stepped-up federal government spending for defense 
and state and local government spending for roads and 
schools. The important causal elements, however, are 
considered to be the first three factors 

Automobile production in the first six months of this 
year was 25 per cent below the record level of 1955, 
although retail deliveries were down only 18 per cent 
Present schedules call for the output of around 1 mil 
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lion cars in the current quarter, but for a sharp revival 
in the fourth quarter 

Most 1957 models will be completely restyled, and 
the hope is that these new styles, probably accompa 
nied by some easing of credit, will stimulate a rise in 
consumer spending for automobiles 

Business has been building new plant and buying 
new equipment at a sharply rising rate since early 
1955. Total expenditures for these purposes in the 
second quarter of 1956 were 35 per cent greater than in 
the first quarter of 1955 (seasonally adjusted). Recent 
government and private surveys suggest that spending 
for new plant and equipment will be even higher this 
fall. While this represents only a continuation of the 
recent trend and not a change, it is counted on to pro 
vide strong additional support for the expected forth 
coming upturn 

Home builders so far this year have put under con 
struction approximately 17 per cent fewer houses than 
during the same period last year, although dollar ex 
penditures for new housing are down only a little more 
than eight per cent. Higher prices and a greater pro 
portion of larger houses account for the smaller drop 
in spending. The downturn in housing starts is attrib 
uted both to the shortage of mortgage funds and to 
specific restrictions on mortgage lending which were 
put into effect last summer. Recently rising interest 
rates reflect the relative shortage of lendable funds 
They have made mortgages (particularly VA and 
FHA) less attractive to long-term investors. Higher 
minimum down payments for VA and FHA buyers 
official disapproval of mortgage warehousing by com 
mercial banks, and limitations on Savings and Loan 
Association borrowing from the Federal Home Loan 
Banks have served to hold down both the demand for, 
and the supply of, mortgage money 

Those who look for improvement in residential con 
struction this fall expect a major change in Federal 
Reserve credit policy plus some further relaxation of 
specific restraints on mortgage lending 


The case for a plateau 


Those who expect little or no change in the course 
of general business this fall beyond a normal recovery 
in steel production, question, first, whether a change 
in monetary policy actually will take place, and, se« 
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ond, whether a change, if it does occur 
expected stimulating effect 

As to the likelihood of a change, they feel that the 
inherent economic strength in the capital expenditure 
program will provide enough inflation potential to 
warrant keeping money tight (making due allowance 
for changes in supply to meet seasonal needs Fur 
thermore, they point out that any pronounced soften 
ing of business would bring about some easing in the 
money market by reducing the demand for credit with 
no action required by the Federal Reserve Board 

This group minimizes the effect of a change in 
monetary policy. They contend that many factors 
other than credit terms or the availability of credit are 
behind decisions to buy a car or a house, for example 
They say that consumers are influenced by such things 
as their attitude toward the future of business (their 
income and job security), their present inventory of 
goods or houses, and by the style and utility appeal 
of the product offered, as well as by low down-pay 
ments and long maturities. Credit facilitates sales; it 
does not cause them 

They point out that in 1955 consumers bought more 
than 1.3 million new houses, 7 million new cars, and 
7.5 million TV sets-—all records or near records. The 
downward adjustment experienced by these industries 
this year, therefore, has been from a peak level rather 
than from anything that could be considered normal 
Those who do not see an upturn believe that more time 
may be required for consumer 
tories and re-enter the market in substantial numbers 


regardless of any easing in terms or the availability of 
credit 


can have the 


to digest these inven 


The case for a decline 


‘Those who anticipate the beginning of a recession in 
the fourth quarter look for a change in underlying 
business sentiment which will have a negative effect 
on inventory building and the huge capital expendi 
ture program 

Total manufacturing and trade inventories are cur 
rently at an all-time peak of more than $85 billion. In 
the past 12 months, the book value of these inventories 
has risen by around $6 billion, or eight per cent 
whereas sales have increased by less than three per 
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cent. It should be pointed out, however, that inven 
tories were too low at this time last year. The inven 
tory-sales ratio in mid-1955 was at its lowest since 1950 
and many manufacturers had difficulty in maintaining 
operations or servicing sales. Moreover, the bulk of 
inventory accumulation during the past 12 months 
has been in the categories of purchased materials and 
work in process, rather than in finished goods; and 
the greatest gains have been made by industries where 
order backlogs are the highest (machinery This 
would suggest that over-all inventories may still be 
in good balance, despite the large dollar total. But 
since the adequacy of inventory is always judged in 
relation to expected sales, a change in expectations 
can quickly convert the same physical volume of in 
ventory from an insufficient supply to a surplus 

Plans or intentions to build new capacity and buy 
new equipment are, by definition, oriented toward 
the future. There is no guarantee that these plans will 
be carried out simply because they have been an 
nounced. A change in the business climate could 
qui kly lead to a reappraisal of « apital spending plans, 
involving perhaps the postponement or cancellation 
of projects not already underway. In view of the value 
of contracts already placed, a possible reappraisal 
of the outlook would affect business principally in 
1957 rather than in 1956 

These possibilities are the basis for the pessimistic 
view. Those who expect the beginning of a business 
decline say that disappointing sales in many areas 
during 1956 (in some cases dissappointment that the 
gains over 1955 didn’t equal the gains 1955 showed 
over 1954) will lead to inventory liquidation and to 
a downward revision in capital spending plans. In 
their view, inventory liquidation and some reduction 
in capital spending plans are expected to cause a cut 
back in production and to bring an end to the rise in 
general business that began in late 1954. Any shock 
or depressing news from Washington also could have 
the same effect 


Striking a balance 
Having looked at the arguments let us now come 


to the question, what can we expect? 
In my judgment, the present mixed trends will be 
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followed by further gradual expansion late in 1956, 
assuming no major change in the international situa 
tion 

The economy has been through an adjustment 
of major proportions during the past 12 months. The 
magnitude of this adjustment is hidden from the 
casual observer of economic statistics because of the 
way in which divergent trends tend to cancel out 
The Federal Reserve Board's Index of Industrial Pro 
duction measures the net change of all manufacturing 
and mining industries; Gross National Product repre 
sents the total value of all goods and services produced 
in a given period. The recent declines in automobile 
production and in residential construction have been 
offset to a large degree by the increase in machinery 
output, in industrial and commercial construction, 
and in consumer spending for nondurable goods and 
for services 

The events of the past six months have had the 
effect of correcting certain distortions that developed 
late in 1955 

The prices of some commodities (copper and rub 
ber) were bid up beyond any sustainable range last 
year. They have since retreated to more realistic levels 

The shake-out in the stock market last spring 
brought it to within a few points of a year ago 

Automobile sales and residential construction are 
now probably more closely adjusted to normal market 
demands 

Installment debt repayments are now rising more 
rapidly than extensions of new credit. 

In the light of these corrections, the present spotty 
weaknesses should not be viewed with alarm, but rather 
as adjustments that will pave the way for renewed 
expansion 

There are many elements of strength in the under 
lying economic situation today despite the interrup 
tion in steel output. Around 67 million people are at 
work, in addition to nearly 3 million in the armed 
forces. Civilian employment is now some 2 million 
above a year ago. Total personal income is up approxi 
mately $15 billion from last year, on an annual basis 

A solid basis for business expansion this fall exists; 
but it will probably not be a pronounced upturn like 
the one which occurred late in 1954. It will be sup 
ported by near capacity operations in the steel indus 
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From this multitude Mr Shanley tane four or five 


iry, an increase in output of the automobile industry, 
rising business spending for plant and equipment, 
rising consumer spending, and by some expansion in 
spending by state and local governments. There are, 
however, many differences between the summer of 
1954 and the summer of 1956 

The year 1954 was one of uncertainty among con 
sumers and businessmen. Unemployment was rising, 
production was well below the level of the preceding 
year, and inventories were being liquidated. Many con 
sumer and business purchases were being deferred 
until the outlook clarified. It was apparent to many 
observers by the fall of 1954 that the business decline 
had about run its course. The combined effects of a cut 
in personal income taxes, the expiration.of the excess 
profits tax, a liberal housing bill, and a monetary pol 
icy of active ease were beginning to be felt. At this 
point automobile manufacturers introduced new mod 
els that were exceptionally well received. The sharp 
rise that followed is now history 

This year, in contrast, business inventories have 
been rising rather than falling, and consumers have 
been buying automobiles and other durable goods at a 
high rate for the past 18 months. Although some in 
dustries have temporarily unused resources, others 
are seriously held back by shortages of skilled labor and 
of manufacturing capacity. There is simply not enough 
slack in the economy to permit a rise of more than two 
ov three per cent in Gross National Product in real 
terms over the next 12 months. In contrast, Gross Na 
tional Product rose nine per cent from the third quar 
ter of 1954 to the third quarter of 1955 

The goals of the present huge capital expansion pro 
gram of business can be achieved only by diverting eco 
nomic resources from the production of consumer 
goods, such as automobiles, other durable goods, and 
houses, to the production of investment goods, such as 
machinery and manufacturing plant. To accomplish 
this major shift smoothly, a corresponding shift muat 
occur in the allocation of income and credit. Spending 
and borrowing for consumption must be limited in 
favor of increased saving, or prices will be bid up. Over 
the longer term our economy can increase the output of 
both consumer and producer goods, but it cannot do so 
rapidly during a 12-month period which starta with 
output at or near capacity (Continued on page 91) 
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Upcoming elections, pressure 
of White House visitors will 
emphasize the key position of 
Mr. Eisenhower’s ‘‘no” man 


FOR THE next three months the screening of Presi 
dent Eisenhower's “allers will be one of Washington’s 
hardest jobs 

The President’s normally heavy schedule will be 
intensified by the upcoming November elections, the 
windup of the Congressional session (he sometimes 
signs 150 bills a day) and diplomatic duties made 
more crucial by free world relations with communist 
nations. His leadership of the “vigorous, active cam 
paign” which the Republicans have promised will 
mean heavy demands on his time. In addition he 
will try to talk to as many as he can of the hundreds 
of people who try every day to see him at the White 
House 

Helping to simplify the President's task will be a 
handsome Lrishman named Bernard Michael Shanley, 
Secretary to President Eisenhower and a man of nu 
merous responsibilities. A major one is choosing who 
shall get to see the President 

His task is monumental. He daily receives some 250 
telephone calls and more than a score of letters from 
people who want to have a private talk with the Presi 
dent. This vast number does not include hundreds of 
other requests that are screened out by the White 
House switchboard and the secretarial pool and never 
reach Mr. Shanley—requests from political favor 
seekers, county hogcalling champions, artichoke or 
soybean queens, professional hand-shakers and such 


PRESIDENT’S VIEW of Appointment 
Secretary Bernard Shanley is from Mr. 
Eisenhower’s chair in the White House 
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From this multitude, Mr. Shanley taps four or five 
a day—-less than two per cent of the total—for the 
privilege of having a brief audience with the Chief 
Executive. Since he has to turn down 98 per cent of 
the requests, Mr. Shanley has come to be known as 
Mr. Eisenhower's “no” man. That is but one of the 
services he performs. In addition he is Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s confidant, consultant and adviser; his almost 
constant contact and sometimes golfing partner 

By the very nature of his job, he is the President's 
buffer and shield, literally and figuratively. He sees to 
it that Mr. Eisenhower is not exposed to unnecessary 
chores and pressures and that the President’s work 
load is better balanced. No one has a greater apprecia 
tion of the burden borne by the President, and no one 
in official Washington, with the possible exception of 
Mr. Eisenhower's personal secretary-—-Mrs. Ann Whit 
man has closer minute-to-minute, hour-to-hour daily 
contact with Mr. Eisenhower 

‘These responsibilities call for the wisdom of a Solo 
mon, the patience of a Job, the tact of a diplomat, the 
charm of a matinee idol, the firmness of a drill ser 
geant, the endurance of a marathon runner, the per 
ception and shrewdness of a military strategist, and 
the dedication and devotion of a St. Francis. All of 
these qualities Mr. Shanley possesses in good measure 

“The most important part of my job,” he says, “is 
allocating the President's time; budgeting his day for 
the things he has to do and determining whom he shall 
see-—and for how long.” 

The President's schedule, disrupted by his operation 
but in full swing again, is worked out with all the preci 
sion and care of an airline timetable. The task starts 
on the premise that Mr. Eisenhower invariably shows 
up at his desk at 8 a.m. -or earlier—and works right 
through until noon. Then there is a break for a swim 
in the White House pool- unless he makes a trip to the 
golf course or decides to hit a few chip shots on the 
south lawn. After the swim comes lunch; the rest pre 
scribed by his physicians, then back to the office about 
2 p. m. until 6 p. m 

About three times a week Mr. Eisenhower has meet 
ings at the residential quarters after office hours, per 
haps with Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, Sen 
Walter F. George or some other government figure 

So, many times, it is 7:30 p. m. before the President 
finishes his day 

“He's carrying a bigger load of work since his heart 
attack than before,” says Mr. Shanley 

This makes the job of allocating the President's 
time that much more difficult. In working out the 
President's daily schedule, Mr. Shanley must make 
sure that there is diversification; that he strikes a good 
balance in setting apart the amount of time the Presi 
dent devotes to callers, to necessary paperwork, to staff 
consultations and to the other duties and details that 
must be handled 

Even the appointments must be balanced so that, 
for example, the President does not have the National 
Security Council or the Cabinet in all day. This hap 
pened at Camp David when the President was in the 
earlier stages of recuperation from his heart attack, 
and it proved an extremely tiring experience for the 
Chief Executive. It occurred during a brief hiatus 
when Mr. Eisenhower had no appointment secretary 
But when Mr. Shanley returned to the job after a three 
months’ retirement he gave the President's daily work 
ing schedule more change of pace 

Another Shanley chore is to streamline the Presi 
dent’s paper work. He sees to it that, when a problem 
is brought to Mr. Eisenhower for decision, the staff 
work is done thoroughly. Mr. Shanley is an old hand 
at that sort of efficiency operation. When he came to 
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Shepherding interested senators and rep- 
resentatives at bill-signing ceremonies is 
one of Mr. Shanley’s White House duties 


Washington with the Eisenhower Administration in 
1953, he started out as special counsel to the Presi 
dent. As such, he master-minded much of the paper 
work before it reached the President's desk. He went 
over every piece of legislation that came to the White 
House from Congress and made recommendations for 
presidential signature or veto. 

Not once in the two years he served in that post 
did the President reverse one of his recommendations 
The short-cuts he devised for the President in that job 
he has carried over into the present one. In the old 
days, it was customary for a president to sign routine 
transfers of military officers from one assignment to 
another. Sometimes this meant the President had to 
sign 500 such letters a day. Mr. Shanley looked into 
the matter and found that it was custom not law 
He abolished it. Now Mr. Eisenhower signs an aver 
age of only 100 letters a day 

The President ordinarily gets hundreds of invita 
tions each week to attend functions in near and far 
places—-a county fair or a meeting of American heads 
of state at Panama; a ball game or a college com 
mencement. This adds up to that much more work for 
Mr. Shanley, who must work out minute details of 
presidential trips, whether they be to Geneva or to a 
hotel a few blocks away for a banquet 

First off, Mr. Shanley sounds out the President's 
wishes. If Mr. Eisenhower decides to accept an invi 
tation, then the wheels start turning— at least a month 
before the event. Mr. Shanley goes into a huddle with 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams, Press Secre 
tary James C. Hagerty, speech writer Kevan McCann, 
Gen. Wilton Persons, James Rowley, chief of the Se 
cret Service White House detail; Dewey Long, chief 
of transportation (Continued on page 65) 
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WHAT 
FUTURE 
EXECUTIVES 
MUST KNOW 


Tomorrow’s managers will have 
their hands full. Here’s how 
Virginia’s new graduate school 
of business is preparing them 


WHAT WILL BE industry's major problems five, 10, 
or 20 years from now? 

In the opinion of Charles C. Abbott, dean of the new 
graduate school of business administration at the Uni 
versity of Virginia, one major problem of business 
tomorrow will be finding the top executive brains to 
solve all the other problems, whatever they may be, 
swiftly, as they arise 

‘Tomorrow's executive must be able to keep his ex 
pensive physicists and engineers busy, juggle automa 
tion and union negotiations, find new plant sites and 
keep production going during the relocation period 
find new products, be charming to his stockholders and 
government, and put the Community Chest fund over 
the top, all at the same time 

This man, Dr. Abbott believes, will not be a spec ial 
ist in any of these fields so much as, simply, a man 
with an intellectually sharpened mind, a man who has 
been trained to think and isn’t afraid to do it, with 
daring, on his feet 

Two years ago Dr. Abbott was called upon to start, 
from seratch, a graduate school to teach the young men 
who will run tomorrow's businesses what they will 
most need to know. But before he could begin teaching 
them, he had to answer his own question: What will 


they need to know? Dr. Abbott and a small staff of con- 
sultants put in a full year of research and planning 
before one student was admitted to the school. This 
June it completed its first year of operation. The dean 
and his faculty members believe that they’re on the 
right track 

What good is a graduate business school? How will 
the man who spends two years in such a school stack 
up against another man who spends an equal length of 
time in a company’s trainee program, right there on 
the job? Dr. Abbott believes that the trainee definitely 
will be worth more to his employer in current dollars 
and cents at the beginning of his third year with the 
company than the business school graduate is at the 
beginning of his first. It is only after about five years 
that the business school graduate begins to pull ahead, 
but then, in Dr. Abbott’s opinion, he pulls far ahead 
He has already met, in the synthetic atmosphere of the 
classroom which permits an over-all view, problems 
pertaining to general business management. The prob 
lems the trainee has faced generally have been confined 
not only to the particular industry, but to whatever 
department he happened to be in 

Furthermore, it is only the top few corporations 
which have the means to maintain any kind of long 
range training programs. Thousands of average-sized 
American businesses can take in only a few men over 
the years and must gamble on their choices. These can 
benefit best by advanced college study and training 

Business today is in a period of such great change 
that no one can positively say what its needs will be 
tomorrow. “Whatever we're teaching three years from 
now ought to be different from what we're doing today 

otherwise we'll be wrong,”’ Dr. Abbott says 

However, certain reasonable conclusions can be 
drawn. There is full employment today; industry can’t 
get all the men it needs, The sharply rising increase in 
population will require more production. Yet the lag 
between the time the individual is born and the time he 
begins producing is getting longer and longer, due, in 
part, to increased schooling and military service. At 
the same time, compulsory retirement is increasingly 
cutting off manpower at the other end 

One answer to the increasing shortage of manpower 
is automation. A great technological revolution is 
taking place; companies are fighting for technologists 
to such an extent that a Ph.D in physics with no ex 
perience can take off his graduation robe one minute 
go to work for $11,000 to $12,000 a year the next. Busi 
ness has always been in a period of change. Today 
and increasingly so in the future, it is the fantastic 
speed of this change that makes the difference. Dis- 
persion and relocation add to the confusion 

As changes in methods, even products, become in- 
creasingly necessary, 80 must management woo its own 
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stockholders for permission to make these changes. In 
the competition for a steady labor supply, industry 
will assume more and more responsibility in commu- 
nity affairs. Business will be more and more open to 
the public, to government, to congressional commit 
tees. The problems attendant on labor, taxation, fi- 
nancing, mergers and consolidation will get more com- 
plicated, not less 

To produce the kind of man to handle such prob- 
lems, Dr. Abbott started out with a faculty of hand- 
picked professors. He really wanted only 20 or 25 stu 
dents in the first year, but of the many applicants, 35 
were too good to turn down. They came from 20 col 
leges, ranged from 29 years of age down to 21, The 
average age was 25 

The school’s first-year courses, all required, are Ac 
counting and Statistics; Analysis of Business Problems 

written); Banking and Finance; Economic, Political 
and Social Environment of Business; Marketing; Or 
ganization, Human Relations and Administration; and 
Production and Industrial Management 

Of the second-year courses only two, Analysis of 
Business Problems (oral) and Business Policy are re 
quired. Electives are Accounting Theory, Advanced 
Production Problems, Advertising and Promotion, 
Business Conditions and Business Cycles, Business 
and Government Relations, Business History, Business 
Problems of Agricultural Industries, Business Prob 
lems of State and Local Government, Corporate Fi 
nancial Management, Cost Accounting, Employe Re 
lations, Factory Management, Industrial Marketing, 
Investment Management, Legal and Tax Problems 
of Business, Management Accounting, Management 
of Financial Institutions, Management of Sales Or 
ganizations, Marketing Policy and Strategy, Person 
nel Administration, Population Change and Business 
Development, Prices and Price Protection, Property 
Management, Insurance and Estate Planning, Re 
tailing, Research Courses 

The school goes in heavily for the case method, as 
does the Harvard School of Business, from which Dr 
Abbott cam@® When the student gets his master’s 
degree in Business Administration he will have had 
thrown at him 12 case-problems a week for 60 weeks 
The cases are taken from life; they’ve all been experi 
enced by an actual concern. Frequently the problems 
involve factors in which the students have had no 
previous experience. This is a condition, however, 
which they will face all their working lives. 

Maurice Davier, professor of business administra 
tion, believes the executive of tomorrow will be in the 
unfortunate position of having little time in which to 
make up his mind 

In most corporations today, solutions of many prob 
lems in business are limited by the capacity of human 
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MAJOR PROBLEM 0/ business will be finding 
top executives, says Charles C. Abbott, formerly 
of Harvard Business School, now dean of Univer 
sity of Virginia's new graduate school of business 


beings to operate mechanical computers and slide 
rules. Business cannot afford to employ sufficient. man 
power to obtain all the enswers it would like to have 
As electronic computers become available in both 
quantity and price to these corporations, all this in 
formation will be wrapped up and laid on the execu 
tive’s desk almost immedc'ately. He, poor fellow, will 
have to make up his own mind just as quickly 

There is also today a need for more up-to-date in 
formation that will tell the production executive just 
how his function can best be performed in the jigsaw 
puzzle of business enterprise. With electronic com 
puters more readily available in the future, however, 
research teams will be able to arrive at quicker solu 
tions. But they won't be worth much unless there's an 
executive who can comprehend the information and 
make immediate use of it. 

One way to develop this genius of the future is 
through the case-work method. In the examination 
Professor Davier gave his class in production, for ex 
ample, he asked no questions from a textbook. Instead, 
he put before the class an actual problem facing an 
actual company in the region. Professor Davier had 
made a thorough study of this plant. His description 
of the problem required several pages, included dia 
grams and photographs of the company's product 

The product is an extremely complicated machine 
tool, weighing several tons, (Continued on page 74) 
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Glass promises 
new age 


progress 


Here’s what industry hopes to do with versa- 
tile material that can be lighter than cork, 
heavier than iron, hard as steel, soft as felt 


(LASS HAS changed from a simple 
and unassuming material into a 
scientific prodigy, endowed with vast 
potentialities, possibilities and se 
crets that mankind never before 
dreamed it had 

Some enthusiasts, in fact, main 
tain that we are entering a new and 
dazzling Age of Glass. Industry is 
already making boats, airplanes and 
parts of railroad trains and automo 
biles out of glass. Within the past 
dozen years the glass industry in the 
U.S. has tripled its sales, multiplied 
its products and has graduated from 
being a secretive, crotchety and taci 
turn craft into an industrial wonder 
surging with ideas, dedicated to 
scientific research and as alert to 
public relations as a politician in 
election year 

Glass was the first industrial prod 
uct to be manufactured by white 
men in the New World. It is the old 
eat synthetic material known to 
civilization, Examples of glassware 
date back to 12,000 B. C. And yet, 
as Dr. William W. Shaver, of Corn 
ing Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., 
has said 

“When the average citizen thinks 
of glass, he thinks of a window, a 
mirror, a bottle or a tumbler. Until 
recently our industry had regarded 
glass in this limited manner. Now 
we think of glass as an engineering 
material, like steel. Here at Corning 
we have about 65,000 different for 
mulas for making glass products.”’ 

Glass is made lighter than cork 
and heavier than iron, as hard as 
steel and as soft as felt, tissue paper 
thin and in plates seven feet thick 
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to protect observers of nuclear blasts 
(;lass is cast to be strong enough to 
withstand sledge hammer blows or 
so fragile that it shatters when a 
high note is played on a violin. It is 
made into paper, draperies for in 
terior decoration, insulation to re 
tain fires within certain areas of 
aircraft and window panes that en 
courage chickens to lay more eggs 

Last year, greatest in its history, 
the glass industry in the U. S. made 
4% million tons of glass into products 
ranging from flimsy decorative balls 
for Christmas trees to windows for 
guided missiles that must withstand 
friction-produced heat of 2,400 de 
grees F. Some $1.7 billion worth of 
glass products were sold 

This postwar surge in glass came 
about because the industry is pro 
moting more vigorously and intel 
ligently some of its established 
products and creating new ones 
More than 75 per cent of the Corn 
ing Glass Works’ revenue in 1955 
was from articles that were not in 
existence in 1940 

Among the country’s leading glass 
producers are 

Owens-Illinois, of Toledo, which 
specializes in glass containers, Lib 
by-Owens-Ford Glass Company, also 
of Toledo, and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company which specialize in 
the flat glass field; Corning, which 
makes 35,000 different products 
ranging from its fine Steuben crystal 
to glass sewer pipe; Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, of Toledo, 
and LOF Glass Fibers Company, of 
Toledo 

Corning, which plows back three 


per cent of its gross into research, 
has long been regarded as the most 
scientific and glamorous among the 
glass makers. Corning made the 
heat-resisting glass, Pyrex, in 1915 
and a dozen years later, with two 
European companies, perfected tem 
pering, which made glass five times 
stronger than it had ever been. In 
1936 Corning cast the disk for the 
mirror of the Mount Palomar Ob- 
servatory’s giant telescope. This mir 
ror, usually regarded as the world’s 
most famous piece of glass, is 17 
feet in diameter 

The other glass companies, how 
ever, have recently begun to chal 
lenge Corning’s top spot in research 
Pittsburgh Plate is building a multi 
million-dollar, ultramodern research 
center and pilot plant that covers 
250,000 square feet 

An $8 million Technical Center 
at Toledo was dedicated last fall by 
Owens-Illinois, even though that 
firm claims to represent the “plebian 
branch” of the glass industry. Last 
year 70 per cent of glass production 
was in glass containers—-O-I’s spe 
cialty—-which brought in only 37 
per cent of the industry’s income 
That Owens-Illinois has its sights 
set on more exotic products than 
bottles and jars is indicated by the 
580 workers employed at the Tech 
nical Center to delve into the proper 
ties and potentialities of glass 

“Until the turn of this century,” 
says James W. Hackett, O-I’s direc 
tor of research, “our industry was 
making glass the way it always had 
done. Until 25 years* ago, the glass 
industry had merely trade secrets 
It had no real research. Glass is so 
easy to make it did not inspire or 
require research. The materials to 
make it--sand, soda, lime—are lying 
about in almost exact proportions 

Owens-Illinois’ most fascinating 
studies presently are its Technical 
Center's basic researches into what 
glass really is. More progress has 
been made the past ten years in 
understanding glass than in all the 
past centuries, but knowledge is still 
sketchy. It is known that glass is 
inert, unaffected by heat or cold; it 
can stop or conduct electricity, and 
laboratory-made glass is two and a 
half times as strong as ordinary 
steel. Glass fiber is twice as strong 
as piano wire 

Glass’ weakness is its brittleness 
Once its surface is scratched, glass 
is easily shattered. The basic re 
search seeks to learn the cause of 
this brittleness and how to stop it 
Owens-Illinois researchers figure 
that the industry is realizing not 
more than one per cent of glass’ po 
tential strength. They believe that 
in a few years they will be able to 

(Continued on page 83) 
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CINDERELLA’S SLIPPER is old hat compared GIANT LENSES /for aerial cameras made from glass 
with fabrics of decorative Fiberglas yarn which with high optical quality make it possible to distin- 
are now being woven for madame’s footwear guish the windows in buildings as far as 14 miles away 


WINDOWS of the heat-absorbing, eye-comfort type 
of glass admit natural daylight and at the same 
time help control interior temperatures of buildings 


COLORED FACADES of glass panels that come in a 
rainbow spread of hues as shown here will provide 
a new facing material for the buildings of tomorrow 
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PRE-CON VENTION 


These are the planks that politicians 
predict their parties will draw up as 
action guidelines for next four years 


THE CLIMATE for future business activities will be forecast this month 
when the Republicans and Democrats draw up their campaign platforms 

Democratic platform drafters meet in Chicago Aug. 6; Republican policy 
writers assemble in San Francisco Aug. 15. They meet in each case about 
a week before convention time 

The two instruments not only will preview the fight-provoking issues 
of this year’s national political campaign, they will set the course for execu 
tive and congressional action over the next four years. Any successful 
candidate for national office this year must live up to or live with his 
party's platform principles 

Here's a preview of the Democratic and Republican platforms 

They have special significance this year in light of the possible election 
of a Republican President and a Democratic-controlled Congress. In such 
a bipartisan atmosphere the aims of both parties could bear fruit in the next 
few years. There could be some plums for business--and some lemons 

The platform is necessarily an amalgam of the diverse views within a 
political organization. Its lofty promises sometimes aren’t kept. But this 
traditional instrument does embody party philosophy, and scattered 
throughout its declarations are pledges for action in a number of fields 

Though no one knows what the exact language of each platform will be, 
the philosophy, sense and tone of planks vital to business can be disclosed 
on the basis of known party principles and interviews by NATION’s BUSINESS 
with political experts and veteran lawmakers who helped write the 1952 
platform 

Democratic strategists feel sure the dominant theme of their platform this 
year will proclaim government for the people—all the people. Around 
this could be built an attack on Republican bias toward big business. The 
document will call for increased welfare benefits, more federal projects to 
develop natural resources, new aids for small business and the farmer, a 
restriction of mergers and monopoly threats, possibly a broad-base tax 
cut and better international policies 

The Republican platform can be expected to acclaim the end of war in 
Korea and the waging of peace since Korea. It will claim G.O.P. credit for 
the greatest prosperity in history, tax cuts, a balanced budget, a stabilized 
doliar, decentralization of power in Washington, restricted government 
regulations and advancement of minority rights 

“We will be guided by the principals of Lincoln as interpreted by Eisen 
hower,” promises Sen. Prescott Bush, Connecticut Republican who will 
head the Committee on Resolutions 

“Let the government do for the people only what they can’t do for them 
selves, In dealing with people, be liberal, be human; but in dealing with 
government and money be conservative,” the senator said. He added 
“This isn’t going to be a big businessman’s platform just because I was a 
business executive for 30 years."” Mr. Bush was a partner of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co., bankers, and a director of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and other corporations 

He predicted that the platform wiil promise to create a good atmos- 
phere for all business and to remove any handicaps for small business. 

The 1956 Democratic platform will be drafted first. The Committee on 
Resolutions and Platform is made up of a man and woman delegate from 
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each state and territory. Headed by Rep. John W. McCormack of Massa 
chusetts, it will hear proposals of organizations seeking specific planks 

Subcommittees then will work on particular planks. Finally a drafting 
committee will hammer out the wording. This powerful unit is composed 
of politicians representing varied viewpoints within the party. It is picked 
by the national party chairman with the advice of leading candidates, The 
proposed platform traditionally is presented to the convention for adoption 
before balloting to select a presidential nominee begins. 

Drafting the platform is an irksome job. In the tense drafting sessions, 
the wording of what later may appear as dull passages tries the emotions 
The strain caused one man to cry at such a session in 1952 

This year, fashioning the platform promises to be as tedious and ticklish 
as ever, particularly for the Democrats. This seems true because of the 
nature of the economic boom, the unrest stirred by the school integration 
issue and the apparent encroachment of the Republicans on Democratic 
philosophy in the field of social welfare. Those will be but a few of the 
issues the politicians will consider at Chicago’s Conrad Hilton Hotel 

The Republican Committee on Resolutions, which will write its party's 
platform, also is composed of a man and woman delegate from each state 
and territory. When it meets in San Francisco’s Palace Hotel it will have 
the edge on the Democrats. The G.O.P. will know the wording of the Demo 
cratic platform as well as the candidate nominated. 

Here's a condensation of probable major planks of each platform: 

Prosperity 
Democrat: The platform undoubtedly will blast the economic boom as 
top-heavy prosperity. It will state the Democratic belief that the key to 
prosperity is to keep mass purchasing power high. By making sure there 
is enough money in the pockets of not only the corporation executives, 
but also the farmer, laborer, small businessman and consumer, an expand- 
ing market is assured. Mass demand is what spurs business to produce 

To counter the G.O.P. prosperity theme, the Democratic platform is likely 
to state that the number of businesses increased more under the Truman 
Administration than under the Eisenhower Administration, there was 
more investment in plant and equipment, the rate of business failures was 
lower and total output was greater 

It may charge that corporations’ profits and stockholders’ income have 
soared above workers’ income and farm prices. 

While the over-all cost of living has held steady under the Republicans, 

the cost of housing, rent, gas, electricity, medical care, furniture and kitchen 
appliances have risen since 1952. 
Republican: The platform will declare that prosperity has soared to record 
peaks, with the Gross National Product reaching the $400 billion rate 
despite the difficulty of shifting to a peacetime economy. It probably will 
declare that expanding income has been widely shared, with more people 
having more money tv spend than they ever had under the Democrats 

Despite the Democrats’ prediction of runaway inflation, it will say the 
Administration freed the economy of controls and held prices stable 

American enterprise and initiative have been given free rein, allowing 
business of all sizes to expand and prosper and stimulating investment 
The Administration has launched a program of getting the government out 
of competition with private industry and will continue the drive in this field 


Foreign policy and defense 
Democrat: The platform undoubtedly will pledge unceasing efforts to 
avert another world war, stating a belief that peace and security can be 


achieved if the United States sticks to policies laid down by past Demo- 
cratic Administrations, particularly collective treaties with other free na- 
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vontinued 


Prosperity 


DEMOCRAT: 


Mass purchasing power is 
key to prosperity, not trickle- 
down policy of spurring 
business to create supply 


kkk kk kk 


REPUBLICAN: 

Prosperity is assured when 
economic controls are ke ptat 
minimum, encouraging 
business to produce 


Foreign Policy 


DEMOCRAT: 

Free world pacts with other 
free nations initiated by 
Democrats and specific 
policies are urgently needed 
to keep peace, attain inter- 
national understanding, 
disarmament 


kk ke 


REPUBLICAN: 

Peace achieved under G.O.P. 
will be continued as will 
drive for disarmament, but 
guard will be ke pt up until 
Reds show good intentions 


by deeds 


tions. It may call for specific proposals for Middle East trouble spots. The 
plank may contend that the Republicans have played politics with foreign 
policy, have not recognized the spread of communist influence. have aban 
doned a bipartisan approach to foreign affairs and have followed a course of 
optimistic drifting 

The plank surely will pledge continued support and strengthening of 
the United Nations, and note that the United States through this organiza 
tion moved swiftly to repel Red aggression in Korea. The party will promise 
to strive for disarmament, better international understanding of American 
aims and principles and broader use of United States funds and skills in 
undeveloped countries, along with expanded trade among free nations 
Republican: The platform will probably say the collective defense policy 
which warns that aggression will face united free world action has stalled 
communist military expansion, restored freedom to some communist 
dominated areas and diminished the danger of nuclear war. It may brand 
the Democratic party as the “war party.” 

Gaps in collective defense have been filled. Agreements have been 
igned with friendly countries for exchange of atomic information and 
nuclear materials. Republicans will continue to strive for disarmament 
it may say, through the cabinet-level post created for a “secretary of peace.” 

The platform probably will propose increased flexible authority to meet 
the new Soviet economic offensive. It could also cite expansion of inter 
national trade and new emphasis on technical aid programs for local self 
help, G.O.P. National Committee officials say 

The plank may take note of Secretary of State Dulles’ visits to scores 
of nations along with the visits from dozens of foreign dignitaries as a 
method of promoting understanding and keeping prestige. It will pledge 
continued support of the United Nations 

Defense 

Democrat: Likely to be pledged are full defense preparedness with de 
velopment of nuclear weapons, superior air power and intercontinental 
missiles, along with adequate forces to meet any kind of warfare. Some 
change in procurement methods to promote more competitive bidding and 
more defense business for small firms may be proposed 

Republican: The G.O.P. probably will say it has achieved the greatest 
preparedness in peacetime history with efficiency and economy. Its new 
policy of being prepared for a long period of uncertainty rather than set 
ting arbitrary dates of possible attacks, it can say, permits flexibility to 
conduct research 

The plank will probably say that guided missile research and production 
are being given top priority and U. S. air power is equipped to retaliate 
massively, despite Democratic charges of inadequate air power. President 
Kisenhower’s military knowledge could be cited in planning defense. 


Labor 


Democrat: The platform will cite legislation favorable to labor that has 
been enacted in past Democratic years as well as recent measures to help 
labor, such as the increase in the minimum wage to $1, whereas President 
Kisenhower favored a hike to only 90 cents 

Che Administration will be criticized as antilabor whereas the Demo 
cratic party will be pictured as labor's friend. The Democrats, the plank 
may say, will guard against the threat to jobs posed by technological ad 
vances in industry. Specific promises may be made to deal with surplus 
labor areas, Improved labor standards and assurance of better wages and 
hours probably will be called for 

Democratic leaders, according to Senate Labor Committee member 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York, are uncertain whether the 1956 platform 
will call for outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley law as did the 1952 docu 
ment; but some revisions surely will be promised. The labor plank may 
propose, for example, methods for allowing the President to deal effectively 
with breakdowns in collective bargaining 
Republican: The platform is sure to remind labor that employment has 
reached its highest peak under the Republicans—an average of 63.2 mil 
lion jobs in 1955—and that wages hit record highs averaging nearly 13 
per cent higher last year than in 1952 
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The labor plank probably will cite fewer strikes in the past few years [)efense 
than under Truman as proof of the soundness of the Taft-Hartley law when 
properly administered. It may note that the minimum wage was raised to DEMOCRAT: 


$1, that labor standards laws have been vigorously enforced and that the 
Railroad Retirement and Unemployment Insurance Acts were liberalized The nation must have 
The plank may declare the philosophy that the G.O.P. approaches the 
problem of unemployment not by wholesale spending to make jobs but by missiles to meet Russian 
specific programs to increase employment opportunities for specific groups ego? 
such as older workers, veterans, women, people in certain heavy unemploy- _ @t" SU pe riority threat 
ment areas, racial minorities and the physically handicapped. It may 
praise the value of free unionism, avoidance of governmental interference 


and promise a continued government hands-off policy. 
Improvements in unemployment insurance, workmen's compensation and REPUBLICAN: OM 


disability insurance normally are best achieved through action by state : , 
legislatures rather than by the federal government, the plank may say Full preparedness, attained 
It is likely to add, however, that a model workmen's compensation law has 
been prepared by the Labor Department to improve this particular area. 


greater power in planes and 


with efficiency and economy, 
will be continued on long- 
Agriculture term basis 


Democrat: The platform will probably declare that the farmer's pros- 
perity is vital to the nation’s prosperity, and with depressed farm prices 
there is no true national prosperity 
The restoration of high farm price supports and a “more sympathetic ad- 
ministration” of farm laws will be promised, Democratic planners say 
The farm plank will note that farm income has plunged $1 billion and 
argue that lower price supports have brought more rather than less pro 
duction. It may be recalled that Democrats started soil conservation, REA 
and farmer loans. The Administration may be taken to task for failing to 
approve the first farm bill Congress passed this spring, and the enacted 
version will probab'y be lauded 
More help for the small farmer and enlarged programs of farm credit, 
research, marketing and crop insurance will surely be pledged and possibly 
some form of the Brannan plan 
Republican: The platform will defend the flexible price support program | ahor 
backed by the Administration to try to bring supply and demand into 
balance and shrink surpluses, DEMOCRAT: 
President Eisenhower's administrative action to boost farm prices by 
increasing price supports on several commodities when the Soil Bank As long-time friend of labor, 
programm was not approved by Congress in time for this year’s spring plant- 
ing may be emphasized 
The plank ais may recount the President's veto of the first Democratic be tter wages, hours, 
backed farm bill this year, charging the legislation was political working conditions and 
Probably the plank will note that efforts have been made to regain farm 
export markets to dispose of surpluses, that credit programs, grain storage 
facilities and research have been expanded. Undoubtedly the plank will 
note that much of the decline in farm prices occurred under the Democrats kkk kkk kkk 


Taxes REPUBLICAN: 


Democrat: This plank may describe the party's stand for fair and equi Continued high prospe rity, 
table taxes based on ability to pay. It probably will promise a tax reduction 
for lower income taxpayers and relief for small concerns A broad base ment-labor peace are 
tax cut, it may say, is justified particularly in the light of the 1954 tax bill : 
which benefited big business. It may charge that the Eisenhower tax bill assured under GOP. 
gave 73 cents out of every tax-cut dollar to the corporations and only nine 
cents to families making less than $5,000 a year, and that the Republicans 
in Congress killed the Democratic-backed “tax cut for everyone.” 
Republican: The platform certainly will recall that the American people 
got the largest tax cut in history—$7.4 billion a year starting in 1954, 
and declare that 62 per cent of the reduction went to individuals and only 
38 per cent to corporations 

The tax laws were revised and codified to distribute the tax burden more 
fairly, the G.O.P. will say, noting bigger medical deductions, relief for 
working mothers, retired people, partial relief from double taxation of 
dividends and liberalized depreciation rules. Excise taxes also were cut 
on some items, giving folks more spending money 

The Democrats will undoubtedly be scored (Continued on page 88) 


Democrats will quarantee 


benefits for working man 


wages, jobs and manage- 
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Mr. McClellan, what's behind the Soviet Union's 
new interest in expanding world trade? 

The communists are challenging us in fields where 
we excel, This is clearly a new international game of 
matching economic wits 

Immediately at stake are awakening millions of 
people in the underdeveloped areas and the vast po 
tential markets which they represent. Russia wants 
these people, their trade, and their sympathy 


Do you consider it a new phase of the cold war? 

Yes, This is a brand new phase of the East-West 
struggle and one as threatening to free world security 
as the stockpiling of weapons 


Can American business help win this new struggle 
with communism? 


No question of it at all. American business will be 


required to 

The communists will stress the use of economic 
weapons—-rather than raw militafy forceto advance 
the drive for worid domination. The United States 
and our allies will have to counter it with equally bold 
and intelligent action 

Businessmen will play perhaps the most important 
individual role in our strategy. They should feel at 
home in this battle because it involves things they know 


~ 
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well-trade, competition for markets, the dissemina 
tion of economic ideas 

It will take the best we have in terms of industrial 
know-how, trading experience, economic ideology, and 
just plain business sense to beat back this Red eco 
nomic offensive. But I am confident that it will be 
turned back 

American businessmen aren't generally aware of the 
extent to which they are involved in international 
trade. It may be second or third hand away, but the 
connection is there 

Some of the facts are surprising. Look at the inland 
states which once were strongly isolationist in their 
thinking; today you will find businessmen in those 
areas laying plans for international trade which will 
be increased by development of the St. Lawrence Sea 
way 

Take a landlocked state—Utah. Firms in that state 
do an annual foreign export business of about $25 
million 

In Salt Lake City recently a businessman told me 
that he was amazed at the amount of business which 
hinges on international trade. I asked him what busi 
ness he was in and he said he was a florist. I asked 
him where he got his tulip bulbs. He thought for a 
moment and said with some surprise, “I get them from 


Holland.” 
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Stop new Red threat 


What has brought on Russia’s new policy? 


The Soviet rulers have been largely forced into it 
They are aware that the risk of nuclear war is too 
great. This awareness, coupled with nagging pressures 
at home, has caused the communists to switch tech 
niques. 

They have learned that trade can be used to in 
fluence populations very strongly. 

They realize that the people of the underdeveloped 
countries—which I call growth countries—-want rapid 
economic and social progress. They want enough to 
eat, better clothing, better housing. 


So the communists capitalize on these desires? 


Exactly. They are using economic trade and aid 
offers—and propaganda—-to persuade the growth na- 
tions that their goals and aspirations can be achieved 
overnight. 

If the countries swallow this bait it should be rela- 
tively easy to snare them politically later on. 

That’s the battle we face. 

Our objective is to help other countries help them- 
selves increase their own standards of living, rebuild 
their economies where they have suffered because of 
war damage, and thus make them stronger friends of 
the United States 

We are willing to help these countries even if it 
means that they eventually will compete with us in 
international markets. 

Our most pressing problem is to teach the growth 
nations that economic progress does not come in a 
hurry. There are no easy short cuts—as the Russians 
would have them believe. 


What specific methods are the communists using? 


The U.S. program has been to go out as a doctor 
and cure the patient. That sometimes calls for pretty 
bitter medicine. We have applied it in rather severe 
doses on many occasions, and perhaps in a forthright 
manner. 

Russia, on the other hand, has gone out as a doctor 
who sees for his purposes the need only to make the 
children happy and friendly. So he gives them candy, 
which tastes good and may make them very cordial. 


Can you cite some examples of this new Soviet 
economic penetration? 


One illustration is Afghanistan, where the Reds 
have done a dramatic thing in helping the people with 
roads, which are an obvious and immediate need 

Another is the Aswan High Dam in Egypt, which 
the communists have offered to finance; a third is the 
steel plant Russia offered to build in India. The Rus- 
sians have promised a great deal and they seem to be 
getting a great deal of credit for it. 

Sometimes it seems that they can get more credit 
for the mere shadow of a promise than we can get for 
a rather large grant 

Communists promise things that have the broadest 
possible appeal. That's the peppermint candy tech- 
nique. We seek basic cures. (Continued on next page) 
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TOP SOVIET ECONOMIC 
MINISTER SAYS THIS: 


rhe world is big enough for economic competition 
without war 
This assertion was made by Russia's new top eco- 
nomic minister to the United States during an 
exclusive NATION’S BUSINESS interview conducted 
at the Soviet Embassy in Washington 
The new minister, Mikhail A. Chekmarevy, said 
“The world is big enough and has enough untouched 
markets for the United States and the Soviet Union to 
engage in spirited economic competition without war,” 
Also present at the Soviet Embassy interview was 
Dmitri 1. Kostyukhin, Commercial Counselor 
of the Soviet Embassy 
The two Russian officials responded with eagerness 
to the NATION'S BUSINESS question They called on 
this country to modify its Mutual Defense Control Act, 
also known as the Battle Act, as an important step 
iaandthe U.S 
Present trade between the two nations is piddlingly 
mall, both men asserted. They blame clauses in the 
Battle Act, first passed in 1951, which prohibit 
U.S. firms from trading any goods of 
character with the Soviet blo« 


toward widening trade between Ru 


trategi 
The Soviet Union wants more trade with America,” 
Mr. Chekmarev declared 

But it must be trade on a mutually 
basis. We have many things we would like to sell 
ild like to buy 
from you--es pec ially some of your machinery, 


advantageous 
© you and many things which we wo 


vhich is of high quality 

Russia,” he continued, “is a great potential market 
for American companies. But we refuse to trade 
manganese for toys.” 

Charges that they are copying American machines 
and equipment are unfounded, the two Kussian 
officials claimed 

They asked to be excused from answering questions 
on patents, saying that it is a technical matter 
and one about which they have insufficient informa- 
tion to speak for the Soviet Union 

Mr. Kostyukhin said Russia desires to exchange 
atomic industrial know-how with the United States, 
Negotiations, he said, are in progress 

Mr. Chekmarev denied that the Soviet Union's 
growing trade overtures to the underdeveloped 
nations have any political strings attached 

He said: “We're not trying to push our system of 
government and economic beliefs down anyone's 
throat. We think our way is better than yours, of 
course, but we don’t want to force it on anyone,” 

They said the U.S. should take the initiative in 
laying the groundwork for better basic conditions ar 
suggested the possibility that if this were done 
Ivan Kabanov, Russia's Minister of Foreign Trade 
might come te Washington to conduct high-level trade 
talks with our own State and Commerce Departments 
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Soviet drive to gain economic grip on free 
world challenges U.S. in fields where we ex- 
cel—trade, competition for markets, dissem- 
ination of economic ideas. Businessmen will 
play important role in U.S. strategy. Tables 
show how communist bloc countries are 
stepping up trade penetration of free world 


figures shown are in thousands of dollars 
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India United States 


Why do they get more credit for their help than 
we do? 


The U. 8S. is regarded as a wealthy country. It is 
hard for less fortunate countries to accept even our 
most generous offers with the best of grace. They sus 
pect us of being selfish and having purposes other than 
those we announce 

Russia is not burdened with a wealth identity 

You can see this story unfolding almost daily in the 
newspapers, Look for communist trade overtures in 
Latin America, Asia, the Near East, Africa. You may 
see a communist offer to buy rice from Burma, cotton 
from Egypt-—anything which a country needs to sell 

You'll see more of that sort of thing in the months 
ahead 


Does the communist world trade move offer any 
new markets for Americans? 


If the Russians trade with us, we, in turn, will trade 
with them. If we can ever achieve the goals that I think 
every peace-loving citizen would like to see achieved 
the lron Curtain will some day be torn down and we 
will be doing business on a friendly basis with people 
we can trust and who can trust us 

That, of course, will create a tremendous market for 
American goods 

However, so far, Russia trades for only two reasons, 
to satisfy its own needs and to achieve political ob 
jyectives 

Therefore, its trade isn't just a matter of price and 
cost and profit. It is a matter of whatever it takes to 
get the business, and that is not fair competition. It 
is difficult to meet. It seems clear to me that competi 
tion in world markets today from the satellite coun 
tries is a difficult challenge and not a constructive 
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Brazil Japan 


force in the development of world trade on a practical 
basis 

There are other elements in it, though, that I think 
are favorable. It is pretty difficult to have a country 
the size of Russia or a group of countries the size of 
the European communist bloc so controlled at the top 
that their thinking and attitude can be completely 
dominated very long, once the commercial patterns 
of trade develop 

I think that, no matter what their purposes in de 
veloping trade may be, the attitudes will improve as 
understanding develops 


Do you see growing interest among businessmen 
for additional trade with the communist bloc? 

Although different companies have been interested 
from time to time in special projects, most American 
businessmen see little reason to be optimistic about 
doing business in Russia. There are several reasons 

In the first place, the Reds don’t recognize our pat 
ents. Sales to Russia, up to this time, don’t seem to 
constitute the development of trade in the normal 
sense at all. You don’t get customers. If you get an 
order, it merely means you have made a sale. You are 
likely to find that they have merely bought an item 
only to reproduce it and sell it themselves 


Can U. &. firms afford to take such orders? 

I have asked some American manufacturers that 
question and the answer is pretty much like this: If 
your product has world-wide distribution, it already 
is available somewhere if the communists want to buy 
it. There is no way to keep it from them. You might 
as well make the sale yourself 

I think there is compelling reason to go ahead and 
do such business, provided that the goods are non 
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strategic, not in short supply, and are readily available 
in other countries’ markets 

Also, I have found no American businessmen fright- 
ened at the prospect that Russia will reproduce their 


prototype and then out-produce them on a competitive 
basis 


Is there any indication that Russia may want to 
honor our patents? 


I have seen no indication of that. The day undoubt 
edly will come when we will have the kind of trade 
relations with Russia and with other communist coun 
tries that we now have with friendly nations, but it 
may be a long time coming 


Can American business compete with goods pro- 
duced by slave labor? 


That is a basic question on the values of American 
philosophy of free enterprise as compared to the Rus 
sian concept of communism. If we can’t-——under our 
system of opportunity, incentive and reward—-out 
produce and outcompete a system of slave labor, then 
we have missed something somewhere along the line 

It is true that the Russians today can manage their 
factories and their production units by their strong 
authority over their workers. But it is pretty obvious 
that they have not yet been able to achieve the effi- 
ciency or technological advances for competitive com 
petence 

Furthermore, the communists have been out of world 
trade for a long time. They are inexperienced in sell 
ing industrial equipment and the general manufac 
turing products. That is not so true in commodities 
Although they have learned a great deal so far as the 
trade fair exhibits are concerned, the British, the 
Americans, the Germans, the Italians and some others 
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Steps taken in the General Services Administration, 
Defense Department and other agencies have im- 


United Kingdom 


Germany 


are pretty far ahead when it comes to trading practices 
in the industrial world 
I don’t mean that the Russians couldn't do us some 


harm in the marketplace (Continued on page 92) 


private operators its commissary stores, hotels, dor 
mitories and restaurants. The Veterans Administra- 
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BEGGING 


Hoover Commission proposals need to overcome six obstacles 


SOME PROGRESS has been made, but the bulk of 
the job is still to be done 

That sums up the record of the Administration and 
Congress after a year’s work on the recommendations 
of the second Hoover Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government. Here 
are some of the areas in which progress has been made 
© Some federal agencies have cut down on reports 
required from business, and otherwise streamlined 
their paperwork 
> Government procedures on surplus property dis 
posal have been revamped for a better dollar return 
> The Defense Department has taken steps to make 
its procurement and transportation more efficient 
© Defense, the Veterans Administration and other 
agencies have disposed of some enterprises competing 
with business 
©» Congress has acted to substitute use of commercial 
storage for some government warehousing and to retire 
federal capital in some farm credit agencies 

There are far broader areas where there has been 
no progress at all, Practically nothing has been done 
to cut back major government lending operations, as 
the Commission proposed 

Most forms of government competition with private 
firms are still thriving healthily. Defense, the VA, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and other bureaus 
have rejected huge chunks of the Hoover reports 

Congress, reacting in some cases to the pressures 
applied by groups which oppose particular sections 
of the report, has not only refused to enact many of the 
Commission's recommendations but has actually ap 
proved bills running directly counter to these recom 
mendations. 
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The Commission, established in 1953, went out of 
business June 30, 1955. It made 314 recommendations 
According to the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, about 30 per cent of these have so far been 
carried out in whole or in part. The big catch is that 
most of them have been carried out only in small part 
Nonetheless, the Committee estimates, the recom 
mendations already put into effect could save the tax 
payers some $500 million a year 

Backers of the Commission claim that, if all the 
1955 recommendations were fully applied, taxpayers 
would reap a yearly saving of $5 billion to $6 billion 
Another $10 billion, they say, would be returned to 
the Treasury from the withdrawal or reduction of in 
vestments in lending agencies and from the liquidation 
of government enterprises competing with business 

Of the recommendations, 141 could be put into 
effect by administrative action alone, 122 require legis 
lation, and 51 require both 

Most Hoover Commission partisans consider the 
acceptance record disappointing so far. They point 
out, however, that the results already obtained have 
returned to the Treasury hundreds of times over the 
$2.7 million cost of the Commission 

Administrative actions inspired by the report in 
clude 

In the field of budget and accounting reforms, the 
Administration has not only backed major legislation 
but has set up a special accounting section in the Budg 
et Bureau to ride herd on other federal agencies and 
make them improve their accounting methods. To 
accomplish this, the White House has asked for a 
substantial increase in the Bureau’s accounting funds 

an investment expected to provide multiple returns 
for the taxpayer 
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Steps taken in the General Services Administration, 
Defense Department and other agencies have im- 
proved the federal return from utilization or sale of 
surplus property 

Efforts have been increased to put to use in other 
government agencies property declared surplus by one 
agency. This is aimed at ending the situation under 
which one agency sells property as surplus while 
another agency buys the same items new. 

Recently, about 14.5 per cent of property declared 
surplus by the Defense Department has been claimed 
by other government groups, compared to an 11.3 per 
cent figure in earlier years. At the same time, the 
Department has been recovering slightly more than 
10 per cent of the original costs of items it has had to 
sell as surplus, compared with only a seven per cent 
return earlier 

The Post Office Department claims to have elimi 
nated some 5,000 jobs by increased mechanization 
and better fiscal methods instituted as a result of 
Hoover Commission recommendations. Post Office, 
the Interior Department and several other agencies 
have stepped up employe training programs and made 
other efforts to cut down personnel turnover. Attempts 
to reduce paperwork, especially reports from business, 
are being made. The Interior Department, for example, 

, has reviewed the reports it requires from mining com 
panies and has reduced the amount of information 
required in certain cases, made some reports less fre- 
quent, and eliminated others 

Some government competition with business—most 
of it minor competition, it should be pointed out—has 
heen eliminated. The Defense Department has closed 
some 200 enterprises with a little more than 1,000 
employes. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has closed ten 
laundries at various Indian schools and hospitals and 
has ordered that the work be given commercial laun 
dries. The Alaska Railroad is selling or leasing to 


HERE ARE THE SIX OBSTACLES 


L. 2. 


Many of the Commis- 
sion’s most far-reaching 
proposals are highly con- 
troversial. They have 
brought out the hostility 
of powerful opposing 


groups. to favor. 


4. 


Changes that could be af- 
fected by executive order 
have not been pushed be- 
cause of fear that any- 
thing connected with Mr. 


5. 


This is an election year 
and Congress and the Ad- 
ministration 
avoid stepping on toes 
by eliminating activities 
which many voters seem 


Differences of opinion 
exist on various propos- 
als. Persons who agree 


generally with Commis- 


private operators its commissary stores, hotels, dor 
mitories and restaurants. The Veterans Administra- 
tion has ordered its hospitals to use private firms 
wherever possible for baking, laundering and similar 
jobs. Defense and other agencies are making greater 
use of universities and private firms for government 
research work, 

One area of major achievement in the Defense De 
partment has been in the field of depot utilization 
The Commission complained that one military branch 
would be building new warehouses or renting private 
warehouse space while another branch had a half 
empty depot nearby. A recent Department directive 
requires cross-servicing of warehouse space. That 
means one service must use vacant warehouse space 
owned by other services in an area before it adds new 
facilities of its own, Each military service has a special 
unit in Washington to keep close tabs on space needs 
and space availability in each part of the country. This 
permits rapid checking among the services. 

Another Defense policy is aimed at eliminating 
back-hauling. Often, in the past, a service has bought 
an item, sent it hundreds of miles to a storage depot, 
and then found the item was to be used only a few 
miles from the original purchase place. Then the serv- 
ice paid for an expensive haul back 

The Defense Department also has ordered improved 
cross-servicing in other fields. For example, the Air 
Force now provides hospital care for the personnel of 
all three services and their dependents in Alaska and 
England. The Navy cares for all three services in the 
Chicago area, and the Army for all three in Hawaii. 
This system is steadily being expanded, The Air Force 
wanted to enlarge one of its base hospitals in Cali- 
fornia. Instead, Washington ordered a nearby Navy 
hospital, with plenty of empty beds, to take on the 
extra Air Force load, and the Air Force Base Hospital 

not expanded— was (Continued on page 62) 


3. 


Some government  offi- 
cials have not cooperated 
because they feel that 
recommendations reflect 
on the way they are doing 
their jobs. Others fear 
loss of power, prestige. 


fant to 


6. 


Public apathy and the 
failure of citizens to let 
Congress and the Admin- 
istration know of their 


Hoover might be a liabil- 
ity in an election year. 
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Moore: It is true that in many situ- 


sion’s purpose object to 
specific suggestions for 
change. 
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ment services can be good sources for 


support has deprived the 
the program of needed 
momentum. 
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RAY DAVIES, wice president (for 
personnel) of Western Auto Supply 
A for 
mer Dean of Drake University and 
Assistant Dean of the University of 
lowa 


Company, Kansas City, Mo 


Has done market research in 
New York and personnel work with 
Sears, Roehuck & Mem 
her of board of divrectora of ASPA 


Company 


MARSHALL 43. DIEBOLD, vice 
ident (for personnel) of North- 
King & 
seedamen, Minneapolis, Minn 
Diebold ia a firat 
the ican Society for Personnel 
Administration. He in the 
personnel field 25 years, nine 
with Northrup, King 
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president of 
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PAUL L. MOORE, executive 


president, American Society for Per- 


vice 


Former head 
of the department of business and 


sonnel Administration 


industry at Michigan State Univer 
sity and for 15 years engaged in per 
His longeat 


Vontgomery 


sonnel work in induatry 


association was with 


Ward & Company 


MAN TAR 


Hiring tips you can use 


Three personnel experts tell you how to find 
good workers, how to hire them, keep them 


What is today’s biggest employ- 
ment problem? 


Ma. Moone: We are in the midat of 
a seller's market in personne! hiring 
Competition for workers in 
classifications has never 
intense 


most 
been more 


Mr. Davies: That's absolutely cor 
rect, | would add that recruiting and 
hiring of personnel today is more im 
portant than at any time in the 25 
years I have been in personnel ad 
ministration 

Some might say that recruiting 
personnel during the peak shortages 
of World War II was more difficult 
but, during that period, employment 
was for immediate or at least short 
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Today the obje« 
tive is to supply not only immediate 
but requirements projecting 
years into the future during a period 
of change in the quality and type of 
job content. This long-range quali 
factor is superimposed on a 
shortage of manpower in many cate 
as great as or greater than 
that existing in wartime 

Unheard of starting salaries for 


range objectives 


needs 


tative 


gories 


technically skilled people are the 
order of the day. Companies offer 
to pay educational expenses for 


those who want to continue school 


ing while they work. Favorable 
geographic location, climate, and 
recreational facilities are stressed 


Housing is provided in some cases 
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Many companies are even stock- 
piling more people than they actual 
ly need at the moment 

When manpower was less scarce, 
the principal competition was in the 
fields of price, quality and availabil 
ity. Under present conditions, a 
fourth area of competition has been 
added, that of manpower. The com 
petition between companies may be 
won or lost in the area of men and 
the management of men 


Mr. 
one note 


I would like to add 
The wage schedule is an 
important factor now, because un 
less a firm is competitive with wages 
in its area it will find it impossible 
to recruit competent employes 
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Moore: It is true that in many situ- 


ations you will have difficulty get- 
ting good people unless your rates 
are competitive, but many factors 
other than wages are involved in 
successful employment. In some in- 
stances companies with lower than 
average wage rates have been quite 
successful in employing people. 


Then it will take more than just a 
strong wage offer to get workers 
you want? 


Moore: Yes, I think that’s a fair 
statement. 


How can a company best lay the 
groundwork for getting the most 
competent new workers? 


Davies: A company can do a num- 
ber of things to place itself in a 
favorable light. One of the most im- 
portant is a sound public relations 
program. A company which enjoys 
a good press, is active in community 
affairs and represented in local busi 
ness and professional groups, which 
is widely publicized as a good place 
to work because of fair treatment, 
liberal benefits and progressive con 
cepts, definitely has an advantage. 
Moore: A reputation as a good place 
to work is very important, it seems 
to me. The reaction of the new work- 
er is of particular significance be- 
cause when a new worker finishes 
his first day on the job he goes home 
with a hot topic of conversation 
his opinion of the people he is work- 
ing for and with. He is going to say 
that the supervisor is either a pretty 
good Joe or an old so-and-so, but he 
is going to put him in there some 
place. It doesn’t stop there. The folks 
at home, the girl friend, pass the 
word on. So, companies get a repu- 
tation, good or bad, in the commu 
nity. This is a big factor in their 
success in employing people 
Dieso_p: A company enjoying the 
the reputation of good production 
and a high level of sales also has a 
distinct advantage in hiring today 
No one wants to work for a company 
which does not promise a bright 
future 


Moore: Many companies today are 
failing to use their own workers in 
recruiting. In a tight labor market, I 
think it is advisable for companies 
to urge their employes to suggest 
that their friends apply for work at 
the place where they are employed 
Some companies use a little intro- 
duction card, signed by the employe 
This can be a most effective device 
I think that applies both to quality 
and quantity of employes 


Diesoip: There are other sources to 
which a company can turn, and here 
I have clerical and junior-grade exec- 
utive personnel in mind especially. 
State, private and fraternal employ- 
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ment services can be good sources for 
top-flight job candidates. Churches, 
too, are beginning to emerge as good 
sources. Some clergymen are taking 
an active part in finding jobs for 
members of their congregation. But 
more and more employers of top 
clerical and junior executive person- 
nel are relying on private employ- 
ment services. 

Moore: Advertising is an effective 
means of attracting good job candi- 
dates. But a company should first 
investigate the various media avail- 
able. Sometimes one form of adver 
tising produces better results than 
another. Experience will be a helpful 
guide in shaping the decision to 
advertise. 

Diesoip: Additional sources are 
high school counselors, universities 
and colleges, and in many commun- 
ities the high school co-op plan 
That’s the program in which the stu 
dent goes to school in the morning 
and works part-time in the afternoon 
or evening. It’s a desirable source 
because the youngsters who have 
worked for you part-time are ready 
to take over full job responsibility 
when they graduate 


How much recruiting should a com- 
pany do in high schools and col- 
leges, and what steps should it 
take if it contemplates this type 
of recruiting? 


Diesoip: That would depend entire- 
ly on your needs. A simple first step 
is to be in touch with the placement 
services of colleges and universities 
that may be graduating students in 
fields applicable to your industry. I 
think it is important that the com- 
pany’s personnel department main 
tain a friendly contact with the 
placement service, the same kind of 
cordial relationship the sales or ad 
vertising or research department 
maintains with other departments of 
a university 


Moore: One of my friends in the 
paper industry has made a point of 
getting acquainted with all the major 
professors in the university depart 
ment that is concerned with pack 
aging. This contact has helped him 
line up people trained for that kind 
of work. Getting to know professors 
is important. It also is important to 
develop friendships with graduate 
students; their influence in some in 
stances even surpasses that of the 
placement office 

Diesoio: It’s also a good idea to 
attend meetings of trade associations 
in your field. Valuable contacts for 
locating personnel can be made at 
such meetings 


Hasn't industry been criticized re- 
garding campus recruiting? 
Moore: Yes, there have been criti- 


cisms, Some students have said com 
pany interviewers often showed in- 
adequate knowledge of what the jobs 
they were offering would involve; 
that the interviewers sometimes were 
curt, that they failed to keep ap- 
pointments and failed to follow up 
initial contacts 

In this connection I think we 
should admit that personnel admin- 
istration is a relatively new profes- 
sion and the number of qualified 
individuals in all phases of it is not 
what it should be. Further develop- 
ment and additional training of 
people in this field is needed 


Davies: It should be remembered, 
too, that campus recruiting has be- 
come a big thing. Thousands of inter- 
viewers are going the rounds. I think 
occasional inefficiency is character- 
istic of any activity in which large 
numbers of people are engaged 

In regard to the point about the 
amount of recruiting a firm should 
do: Vocational counselors in schools 

and we work with them as early 
as the junior year in high school 
these days can be a wonderful con- 
tact. Most of them are doing a splen- 
did job for youth, so far as past and 
immediate job requirements are con- 
cerned. But they need information 
from industry. Giving them the in- 
formation they need to assess future 
demands in the employment field 
should be part of every progressive 
firm's public relations prograro 


Assuming a company has ftound 
some desirable prospects, how 
should it go about making sure 
that these candidates will accept 
the positions offered? 


Moore: The applicant is going to 
judge the company on the basis of 
the people who interview him. So, 
step one is to put the applicant at 
ease. In most instances he is inclined 
to be nervous. He is in strange sur- 
roundings, the interviewer is a com 
plete stranger, and the applicant 
wants to put his best foot forward 

In view of these factors, the inter 
viewer should take care not to put 
the applicant off balance. A friendly 
smile, a compliment, and, above all, 
attentive listening will help to make 
the candidate feel at home 

The job candidate should be en- 
couraged to talk about things that 
are important to him 


What should the interviewer tell 
the candidate? 


Moone: He should give the appli- 
cant a straightforward explanation 
of things he might be expected to 
want to know about the company 
He should encourage questions 
A thorough coverage of the advan 
tages which the job offers is impor 
tant. In the final analysis, it is 
(Continued on page 52) 
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HOW'S BUSINESS? todays 


An authoritative report 
by the staff of 

The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


Higher wage rates and tighter sup 
ply of farm labor will continue to 
push American farmers to increase 
their productive efficiency with a 
minimum of labor 

According to the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture’ Farm Cost 
Situation,” the wage rate for hired 
labor has increased 300 per cent 
since 1940. Farm wage rates are al 
ready four per cent higher than a 
year ago 

In an effort to hold down thei: 
labor expenses, farmers have ex 
panded their productive units. The 
Census of Agriculture reveals that 
the total number of farms has 
dropped by 11 per cent from 1950 
However, the number of larger com 
mercial farms which are better 
equipped with labor-saving machin 
ery has increased 

Further evidence of production 
efficiency is found in the Depart 
ment’s 1956 annual summary of 
“Changes in Production and Effi 
ciency.”” The rate of production per 
man-hour for the total 1955 farm 
output rose to 132 per cent of the 
1947-49 average, six points over 
1954. One farm worker now pro 
duces enough to support nearly 20 
persons, including himself 


CONSTRUCTION 


When the President signed the 
Highway Act of 1956, a compre 
hensive, multibillion dollar national 
highway program at last became a 
reality after years of discussion 
‘Lhe Act provides for completion of 
the interstate system connecting our 
major cities as well as continuance 
at accelerated rates of regular fed 
erally aided programs 

Highway expenditures this year 
are expected to exceed $5 billion 
and within five years to reach an 
annual outlay of $8 billion 
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The direct impacts on construc- 
tion for men, material, and equip 
ment will be enormous but, general 
ly, they can be met without undue 
strain on our resources 

Challenging, also, are the second 
ary impacts. New land opened by 
the highways encourages suburban 
development and facilities for new 
neighborhoods, provides prime lo 
cations for shopping centers and fac 
tories. The volume of this building 
will reach many billions 


LCREDIT & FINANCE. 


Increasing demand for credit has 
vent the price of money to its highest 
peak in more than 25 years and at 
the same time has upped the earn 
ings of banks and other financial in 
stitutions in 1956 over the first half 
of 1955 

Prospects are for more lendable 
funds in. the second half, but it is 
doubted that the price of money will 
decline much. Normally business 
loans rise in the second half and this 
should be true this year. One ex 
ception may be felt in the sales fi 
nance company field 

The volume of loans will increase 
because the cost of doing business 
is higher. Commodity prices are ris 
ing, taxes are burdensome, and the 
acceleration of the corporate tax 
payment will force many corpora 
tions to borrow from banks 

Money rates will continue to 
fluctuate, depending on business 
activity. From now on, regardless of 
political developments, credit poli 
cies will be flexible in character 
Low rates based on government se 
curities are now a thing of the past 


|DISTRIBUTION 


Retail sales continue at high rate 
despite lag in automobile sales. For 
first half of 1956 retail sales are 
estimated to be about four per cent 


HIRING TIPS 


above first half of last year. Whole 
sale sales are running higher 
close to 11 per cent. Retail and 
wholesale inventories are also up, 
but do not seem out of line. Ratio 
of inventories to sales in auto in 
dustry continues high. However, 
estimates of new car stocks on July 
1 indicates lowest total since last 
November 

Consumer income and spending 
continue to rise. Department of 
Commerce reports average personal 
income per family in 1955, before 
personal taxes, was $5,520. After 
taxes the average was $4,980. In 
1955, 45 per cent of families had 
incomes over $5,000 compared with 
42 per cent in 1954 

Latest University of Michigan 
Survey of Consumer Finances indi 
cates consumers are still optimistic, 
although somewhat less than a year 
ago. Survey also shows discounts, 
liberal trade-in allowances and clear 
ance sales less important stimulants 
to consumer demand than in past 
three or four years 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The postwar expansion in foreign 
travel accelerated during 1955, and 
a further increase is indicated for 
1956 

Americans spent more than $1.6 
billion for foreign travel last year, 
about $200 million more than in 
1954. Included in the $1.6 billion 
was $200 million paid for passenger 
fares to foreign carriers and $260 
million to U. S. shipping compa 
nies and airlines 

Dollar exchange accruing to for 
eign countries totaled approximately 
$1,350 million 

About 50 per cent of the money 
spent during 1955 by U. S. travelers 
in foreign countries went to Canada 
and Mexico, and 37 per cent to 
Europe and the Mediterranean area 

On each European trip Americans 
spent an average of $1,529, of which 
$647 went for air or sea passage and 
$882 for expenditures abroad. In 
1955, for the first time, more Ameri 
cans traveled to Europe by air than 
by sea 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Watch for more increases in gov- 
ernment payments to veterans 
After the war, total cost of vet 
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erans’ benefits moved to a peak of 
$7,381 million; then down to a post- 
war low of $4,256 million in 1954. 
This decline was due mainly to a 
falling off in benefit payments for 
veterans’ education, training, and 
other readjustments. These hit a 
peak of $2,703 million in 1949, but 
now are down to about $726 million. 

Meantime, the cost of compensa- 
tion and pensions has been rising. 
Since World War II the program of 
disability pensions has been en- 
larged as to both coverage and rates. 
This cost has gone up from a post- 
war figure of about $2 billion to an 
estimated $3 billion for 1957, and 
the end is not yet 

In addition to payments for war- 
incurred disabilities, the law has 
been expanded to provide payments 
to totally disabled veterans whose 
disabilities are not due to war. 

A bill which passed the House late 
in June would again increase the 
rates of these various pensions, and 
provide for “disability” payments to 
all World War I veterans at age 65. 

The drive for general veterans’ 
pensions is on. 


LABOR 


With the Supreme Court and 
Congress in adjournment, it is a 
good time to ponder what has been 
happening on the problem of federal- 
state authority in labor relations. 
A most important question has been 
whether the court cases which have 
ruled one after another in favor of 
federal power would finally deny 
state administrative bodies and 
courts authority to maintain law 
and order 

In the so-called Kohler case the 
Supreme Court held that a Wiscon 
sin state board had authority to ban 
mass picketing, violence, and overt 
threats of violence. The court's de- 
cision referred to the states as “the 


natural guardians of the public 
against violence.” 

In another case, the Louisiana 
Courts undertook to enjoin. the 


United Mine Workers from picket 
ing for recognition on the ground 
that its officers had not filed required 
noncommunist affidavits. A majority 
of the employes had signed with this 
union. The Supreme Court struck 
down the injunction 

These two cases show how the 
Supreme Court can allow or deny 
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state authority under present law 
Such uncertainty ought to be clari- 
fied by action of Congress. Congress 
has looked at some legislation, and 
will probably give it further atten- 
tion next year. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Enactment by Congress of the bill 
extending the Water Pollution Con 
trol Act will increase pressure on 
industries dumping their wastes into 
streams to install pollution abate 
ment works. 

While responsibility for enforcing 
pollution abatement still rests large 
ly with the states, the new legisla 
tion shortens the steps necessary 
before the authority of the federal 
government can be brought in. In 
the case of interstate streams, fed 
eral authority can be evoked at the 
request of any state concerned 
Under the previous law consent of 
both the state being polluted and the 
state doing the pollution was needed 

The law authorizes an annual ap 
propriation of $3 million for five 
years for grants to state water pollu 
tion agencies to make plans to pre 
vent and control pollution. Also 
authorized are appropriations of $50 
million for 10 years for grants to 
interstate agencies, states, and mu 
nicipalities for sharing the cost of 
sewage treatment plants 

Federal participation in construc- 
tion costs is limited to 30 per cent 
or $250,000 on each project, which- 
ever is smaller, 


We have now witnessed the in- 
credible. In a presidential election 
year in which the budget was not 
only balanced but actually showed 
a substantial surplus, the Congress 
has refrained from passing any 
major tax legislation 

Excepting only the new taxes im- 
posed to finance the big highway 
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program and extension of the cor 
porate and excise rates, tax bills 
passed, or even seriously considered, 
have been relatively minor or re 
stricted in scope and effect 

All proposals for tax reduction 
were shunted aside and even the rel 
atively noncontroversial program 
for revision of technical and admin 
istrative provisions of the excise tax 
laws languished in committee long 
after the usual deadline for success 
ful handling 

Both business and government 
agreed on the need for this revision 
and the general form it should take 
But despite this recognition of basic 
faults in existing law the bill was 
not reported in time for passage. It 
now remains for the next Congress 
to carry the work through 


TRANSPORTATION 


The transportation industry faces 
the second half of 1956 with confi 
dence tempered with a few qualifi 
cations. The confidence stems from 
the generally high level of the econ 
omy which is reflected in first-half 
gains for almost, all transportation 

The qualifications vary. Perhaps 
the biggest uncertainty is steel. In 
the first half, steel shortages delayed 
construction of freight 
lines, ships and inland waterway 
vessels. The strike could have far 
reaching effects on the transporta 
tion industry in the second half 

Even with these qualifications in 
mind--inland waterway operators 
and pipe line companies expect an 
other record-breaking year. Rail 
roads and motor carriers report in 
creased traffic and revenues. The 
shipbuilding industry anticipates a 
substantial work load 

Intercity buses have noted one 
half of one per cent increase of reve 
nues, although passenger miles de 
creased by the same amount. The 
railroads are luring passengers with 
new trains and improved service, 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


Ask these 
questions, too, 
when you judge a 
fluorescent lamp... 


is your investment 
protected? 


Check Westinghouse Flnoreacent Lamps 
aguinst any other brands you are sow 
using. Check them for maintained bright 
ness, long life, uniform appearance. If you 
are not entirely satisfied on all counta, 
your full purchase price will be refunded, 


is it built for 
good “lumen 
maintenance’’? 


Made exclusively with deterioration-re 
sistant Halo Phoapho We nghouse 
fluorescent lamps maint high light out 
put to the end of their long lives 


is it the correct 
type, size and 
color for the 
lighting job to 
be done? 


In the Westinghouse fluorescent family of 


200 different lamps including 
and Rapid Start-——there's a type and size 
precisely right for every office, plant and 
merchandising application. Colors include 
seven different shack if white slone 

For the full story on how 

to get more for your 


money in fluorescent 
light, contact your W eat 
inghouse Lamp Repre- 
sentative 
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HIRING TIPS 


continued from page 49 


unwise to omit reference to disadvan- 
tages. If you do so you simply breed 
discontent and contribute to high 
employe turnover 

Dixnoip: The applicant is entitled 
to know and should be informed 
concerning the top management of 
the company—-who is running the 
firm—a little bit about the officers 

He should also be made aware of 
the personnel most closely associated 
with new employes 

Moreover, the applicant should be 
told something about the firm's 
growth prospects. Is it a company 
that has grown solely on civilian 
business or does it depend on govern 
ment orders? Is it contracting, or 
expanding? The applicant should 
also be told something about the 
company’s products and production 
What does the company make, and 
how? Does the firm have peaks and 
valleys? Is it going to be a 52 week 
job or is there likely to be a layoff? 

Of course, although it is listed 
last most of the time, this probably 
should come first 

What are the opportunities in the 
particular job in which the appli 
cant is interested? 

I believe all of these things should 
he covered before compensation is 
discussed, because if you have 
reached this point in the interview 
and the applicant is not interested 
or you are not interested in him, 
the price tag on the job is not going 
to do either party any good 


Then, there is literally nothing 
that should not be told? 


the selection pattern— principally to 
raise questions as to fitness or unfit 


That is correct 


Moore: I think you have to qualify 
that a little bit. You might want to 
withhold information about such 
things as officer’s salaries, for ex 
ample. Or trade secrets. These are 
things that may not concern the 
new worker. I agree with Mr. Die 
bold in general. Laying the cards 
on the table is the best policy 


How important are the surround- 
ings for the interview? 


Moore: The surroundings need not 
be plush. As a matter of fact, it 
might be a disadvantage for them to 
be plush. They ought to be proper, 
comfortable, and the interview and 
surroundings should indicate a busi 
nesslike atmosphere. Holding an 
interview off in a corner with noise 
and machinery making it necessary 
to shout certainly does nothing to 
contribute to a good interview or 
toward a good impression 


Should a man or woman conduct 
the interview? 

Moore: Generally speaking, it is 
better to have a man. This is especi 
ally true if you are screening junior 
executives or highly skilled people, 
such as engineers or scientists. On 
the other hand, if you are employing 
clerical employes, I think it can be 
either a man or woman. There is 
some advantage, I think, in having 
a woman conduct the interview if 
the job candidate is to work under 
a woman's supervision 


Davies: I'd say a woman might be 
the most desirable interviewer, too, 
in cases involving office workers, 
secretaries, machine operators 


Should the interview be conducted 
by a personnel manager or some- 
one in the department in which the 
prospective-employe would work? 
Diresoip: Here again it will depend 
somewhat on the type of job you are 
filling. As an illustration, salesmen 
should he recruited by the personnel 
department and perhaps depend 
ing on the manager of the particular 
job—-the one or two top applicants 
should be visited by the district sales 
manager, or the sales manager. The 
personnel department should do the 
actual hiring 
Moore: | have strong convictions 
that the final selection should be 
made by the individual for whom the 
candidate is going to work. We hold 
the supervisor responsible for getting 
the work out. When we do that, it 
seems to me that we have to give 
him a free hand in selecting the 
people whom he feels can best serve 
that purpose 

In addition, there is a psychologi 
cal advantage. Having the final au 
thority for employment rest with the 
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to judge a fluorescent lamp 


HR 


... point no. 
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You would never guess it from their price, but 
ask abo ut Y fluorescent lamps today are precision products, (in 


Westinghouse fluorescent lamps, for example, you'll find 
mercury measured with the precision of a doctor's 


prescription, electrodes wound with fine-watch accuracy.) 
C O NJ H od O | Thus only the closest quality control can give you the 


high light output, the long life, the good color qualities 
you expect from every single lamp you buy 
Westinghouse quality control includes 480 inspections 
and teats for every lamp produced, 
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HIRING TIPS 


continued 


supervisor tends to dispel any doubt 
in the new worker's mind as to who 
the boss is and whom he is to pleas 
Dienoip: In no situation should an 
applicant be placed on the payroll 
until he has either been interviewed 
by the industrial nurse or had a 
proper medical history or examina 
tion. I'm referring to top clerical or 
junior executives or sales personne! 
Davies: The idea of selling a candi 
date on going to work for a particular 
company seems to have arisen here 
1 would like to state that, in my 
opinion, the interviewer should 
maintain a position of vocational 
guidance in conducting the inter 
view, rather than consciously at 
tempting to sell all candidates on the 
job. If a man is not well placed 
he will not be a competent employe 
So I believe that the interviewer 
first responsibility is to screen the 
candidate for his fitness to the yvoca 
tional situation that he will face 
How can the interviewer be sure 
that he makes the proper decision 
in this? 
Davies: That would come under his 
competence as an interviewer, The 
interviewer certainly should know 
the specifications of the job and 
should fit the individual into thos 
specifications 


Is testing necessary? 
Davies: Testing has a place in 


HIRING TIPS 


the selection pattern— principally to 
raise questions as to fitness or unfit 
ness-—which can be substantiated or 
denied by further scrutiny into the 
applicant's personal life, his work 
record, and so on 
Moore: A test can tell whether a 
person has mechanical aptitude or 
not. It can give us a rough measure 
ment of his intelligence. It can tell 
us something about his temperament 
ind his emotional stability. It is 
effective in determining the speed of 
the typist, for example, but I think 
the most important method of pre 
dicting what an individual is likely 
to do on a given job is what he did 
on his last job. Most companies, in 
my opinion, do not take enough 
time or devote enough energy to 
finding that out 

Now, how do we get information 
relative to what he did on the pre 
vious job? General letters are the 
least effective way. Specific ques 
tionnaires asking specific questions, 
uch as the individual’s rate of pro 
duction, the quality of his produc 
tion, his number of absence: things 
of that type, are better 

Ketter yet is a telephone call in 
which you ask specific information 
he best method of all is talking to 
the former supervisor in person. You 
cannot do that on a routine job, but 
certainly when you get into the 
junior executive level that method of 
selection should be utilized 
Wavies: We have found it profitable 
to retain an agency to conduct in 
dividual investigations. There are 
agencies that will make an investi 
gation, talking not only to former 
employers, but to persons in the indi 
vidual’s community. They find out 
how he behaves and his standing 
with his neighbors, his friends, in his 
clubs and schools he has attended 
I'he professional investigator is more 
likely to get the truth than a pros 
pective employer. The employe, or 
applicant, should be informed in ad 
vance, of course, that such an inves 
tigation will be made. Another 
ervice that is being utilized more 
and more, particularly in the higher 
echelons of employment, is the use 
of an industrial psychologist 


How does that work? 

Davies: This is an appraisal by a 
qualified industrial psychologist of 
the individual’s basic characteris 
tics: his emotional stability, his in 
telligence, character, and so on. A 
good industrial psychologist will be 


ible to detect qui kly any defense 


mechanisms which the job candidate 
is raising to compensate for emo 
tional, moral or other basic per 
sonality weaknesses 

Moore: I don’t think we should 
leave this matter of the industrial 


Diesoip: A technique which is be 


psychologist and testing without in 
jecting a word of caution. Too fre 
quently employers take test results 
developed by psychologists and ac 
cept them as the final answer 

Let me give you an illustration 
A supermarket chain employed a 
competent consulting psychologist 
to give comprehensive tests to all 
its people considered to be promo 
table material. Two surprising re 
sults were produced 

First, the most able store manager 

a man with the best performance 
in the company——-came up with an 
1. Q. of 86, which is low, and on the 
profile you wouldn't think him capa 
ble of doing the job. But he is giving 
the job everything he has got 

Conversely, the fellow who had 
the best profile has a master’s de 
gree in retailing from a major uni 
versity, yet they had to fire him 
Davies: The best profile for a spe 
cific job may not be. the best for 
another 

For some, an academic back 
ground is desirable. Others require 
an individual who is conscientious, 
diligent, and a hard worker, with 
sufficient intellect to follow the op 
erating policies laid down for him 


Moore: It is possible to overselect 
on almost any job. I know of one 
company which had routine opera 
tions for which it had to hire people 
and it insisted that anyone whom it 
employed be a high school graduate 
They finally realized that they were 
overselecting 

Davies: If you have a man who has 
a lot of intellect or aggressiveness 
doing routine, repetitive work he 
will soon become bored and leave 
for more interesting activity. Simi 
larly, a man with a lot of education 
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say a college graduate—-will even 
take offense if he is kept too long 
in a routine job. Such people should 
be rotated 
Dresoip: It would seem unwise to 
subscribe to the theory that anyone 
is overqualified for a place in the 
company. He may be overqualified 
when he starts. If so, it is the com 
pany’s responsibility to make sure 
it doesn’t keep him in the original 
job too long, but moves him along 
to a position of greater responsibil- 
ity. A firm should constantly re- 
assess the merits of its workers to 
insure against freezing promotable 
people in jobs beneath their full 
ability 
Should the prospect of advance- 
ment be held out as an inducement 
in the initial interview? 


Davies: Only to the extent that you 
believe the applicant can qualify 
for advancement. It must be recog 
nized that we can't all be president 
We have to have some workers down 
the line 

If you attempt to hire nothing 
but top executive material in your 
lower echelons you are deceiving the 
individual by encouraging him to 
think that he can achieve a higher 
level of employment than you feel 
he has the qualifications for 
Moore: I think you have to be cau 
tious in this connection because of 
the psychological human tendency 
for individauls to believe what they 
want to believe. I have known of in 
stances in which people interpreted 
conservative statements as promises 
of promotion. 


To what extent should you stress 
job security during the initial in- ; 
terview? They are taking a quick ‘refresher course’’ on property protection—— 
Moore: I believe that, if the job is learning how insurance has changed, and how to get the most benefit 
temporary, that fact should be made from modern business insurance. 


known If the job is permanent and | Yoy or your businessmen's group can arrange for such an up-to-date 
if your company has a good record 


. presentation through the agent or broker of The Home Insurance Company. 
with regard to layoffs, then certainly - 

; He knows all the policies and how to make them serve your needs best. 
this is an important selling point 


These men are tending to business. Very much sol 


Dreso.p: Job security cannot be di Naturally, he sells quality insurance. Every good businessman knows 
vorced from performance. So, any you get what you pay for—-and you get most value when you buy the best. 
comment concerning security must That's especially true of insurance, whether it's on your business, your 


be related to good performance on home, your car or anything else you own, 
the theory that the individual who | Why not talk to your Home Insurance man soon? You'll find it's time well spent. 
performs well will contribute to the 


welfare of the company and will 


thus make his own security. To sep 7 > 
arate the two would be a mistake J - 4 
Moore: I think you have to keep in | 
mind that, in certain industries, con 


tinuity of employment does not de ORGANIZED 185 
pend solely on performance, but, 
rather, is determined by peaks and 
valleys of demand for the product. 


Should applicants be told of the 
union situation? 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 
FIRE AULTOMOBILE MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 

: : Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Davies: If there is a union problem 


then certainly the prospect should A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
be apprised of it. He is going to 
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HIRING TIPS 


continued 


knew it sooner or later, so it’s better 
to teil him in advance 


What specifically should he be 
told? 
Davies 
volved 
If it is a bad situation 
be so informed 


Whatever elements are in 


he should 
with the company’ 


point of view carefully and fully 
given 
Diesowp: | would add that the good 


aspects of any union situation 
should also be made clear. By all 
means a discussion of the union 
situation should be included in an 
honest description of the family the 
applicant is about to enter 

Moore: It seems to me that com 
panies generally do not do as thor 
ough a job as they should in pointing 
out to the individual employe or ap 
plicant that his welfare, his security 
and permanence of employment i 
tied in closely with the 
the company. The company which 
produces better, cheaper and faster 
than another is going to prosper in 
a tough competitive situation— and 
will offer the greatest opportunities 
for all. A company would develop a 
more wholesome attitude toward 
productivity on the part of the 
worker if it made this clear 


uccess of 


What new trends or techniques are 
developing in personne! selection? 


LABOn’s POLITICAL PUNCH 


House easily, 


nounced it as phony bait to get 


Dirsoip: A technique which is be 
coming more popular is the device 
of asking applicants to write per 
sonal histories and relying less on 
formal application forms. The per 
sonal history enables an applicant 
to get a little more into his or 
background and 
This applies at all levels 
Moore: A definitely useful tool is 
the investigation and the work his 
tory. Included in the latter, of 
are the recommendations of 
past employers, and their appraisals, 
In that connection I again want to 
emphasize that we need to ask spe- 
cific questions and try to get objec- 
tive answers, rather than opinions 
By that I mean: How many times 
was the man absent last year? This 
is not a matter of opinion. It’s an 
verifiable fact 


her 


pecifi« training 


course 


objective 


De you find young people entering 
the labor market for the first time 
too much concerned with security 
features of employment? 


Davies: I have not noticed this 


Dirnoip: I would say that the ques 
tion of security may be uppermost 
in the mind of the older worker in 
an unorganized group. Then comes 
the younger worker. Young women 
usually aren’t much concerned with 
the security factors. They hope to 
get married, leave the job eventu 
ally, and thus have no plans for long 
employment. Young men, on the 
other hand, usually aren’t sure they 
will stay. They aren't too sure they 
ire in the right job. So you don’t 
find too much concern about secur 
ity among the young people today 
Moore: It has been my experience 
that it is rather difficult to interest 
young people in such security fea 
tures 48 an insurance 
That's something that is 20 
10 years and they 
excited about it right now 
That's right.. You'll 
younger workers are more in 
the immediate benefits 
than in those which come after years 
of service. They're interested in the 
number of holidays, the amount of 
vacation 


program 
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find 


convemence in getting to 
ind from the place of employment 

ind, more and more, in whether or 
not the plant or office is air condi 
tioned. If your office is not air 
ditioned you may encounter 
difficulty in recruiting personnel 


con 
real 
Davies: Fringe benefits, such as air 
conditioning, are really a part of 
compensation. As such they have 
the force as compensation 
They must be adequate and com 
petitive. Benefits that may be real 
ized immediately or in the near fu 
ture are valued greater than those 
set up for the long-range 
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but was amended in 
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What steps, if any, should a com- 
pany take after it has hired the 
people it wants? 


Moore: Your work doesn’t stop 
when the applicant takes the job 
Care should be taken to get the new 
worker off to a good start. Orienting 
a new worker is a highly important 
step, for it is in the early days of 
employment that the strongest im 
pressions of the job, the company, 
are formed 

One company surveyed employes 
who had been on the payroll for a 
number of years and found that the 
majority of them traced their present 
attitudes back to the first few days 
on the job 


Should a firm try to employ peo- 
ple with the right attitude, or work 
to develop the attitudes it wants 
in the people it has hired? 


Moore: I think it is some of both, 
but companies that have worked out 
a thoroughly comprehensive plan of 
induction do a lot toward develop 
ing favorable attitudes 
Diesoip: In analyzing any statistics 
on turnover I think it’s necessary 
to know a little about the qualifica 
tions of those people who stay and 
those who leave 

Many long-service employes are 
long-service people not because of 
good wages or good working condi 
tions but because they do not have 
qualifications which make them at 
tractive to other employers 

Also, when a company does a good 
job in recruiting and hires top men 
it can expect to have a high turn 
over rate, because the top-flight peo 
ple are the ones who are much 
sought after END 
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LABOR’S PUNCH 


continued from page 25 


Of seven senators who sponsored 
the 1954 right-to-work bill, only Sen. 
W. M. Rainach, a farmer and com- 
pany executive from the northern 
part of the state, was re-elected. 

In the New Orleans area, labor 
defeated Rep. F. A. Graugnard, pres- 
ident of the American Sugar League, 
who was House floor leader and 
strong right-to-work advocate. They 
also defeated Rep. Albert Koorie, 
who was responsible for getting the 
right-to-work bill out of committee 
in 1954 after it was believed to have 
been killed 

In Baton Rouge, the state capital, 
the senator and representative, beth 
for right-to-work, were defeated. 

In Shreveport, however, the in- 
cumbent senator, who voted against 
right-to-work, was defeated by a 
candidate who favored the law. La- 
bor’s explanation: 

The right-to-work advocate lost 
in the city, but was carried in by 
outlying farm votes 

Commenting on the fact that, in 
numbers, the right-to-work sup 
porters more than held their own, 
Mr. Williams says: “It’s not how 
many you beat, it’s who you beat.” 

After the elections, the fight 
shifted to the State Capitol, an air- 
conditioned marble skyscraper built 
by Huey Long, the governor's 
brother. That’s when Victor Bussie, 
new leader of the merged AFL-CIO 
state organization, went to work. 
Arrayed against him were represen- 
tatives of the Louisiana Free Enter 
prise Association, Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, sugar, rice, timber and other 
employer groups fighting to save the 
right-to-work law 

Mr. Bussie’s strategy was simple: 
Hold your forces together and di- 
vide the opposition. Legislators who 
had expressed friendliness toward 
repeal were contacted by labor to 
make sure that they would stay in 
line. On the other hand, the unity 
between large agricultural proces 
sors and farmers who had suffered 
by the strikes which preceded pas- 
sage of the right-to-work law was 
undercut by labor's proposal to 
retain right-to-work protection for 
farm help 

Senator Rayburn introduced two 
bills for his union colleagues. One 
repealed the right-to-work law. The 
other restored it for agricultural 
laborers ‘‘on farms and plantations,” 
but not including persons employed 
in transporting or processing farm 
cTops 

The one-two strategy may not 
have changed the views of many 
farmers, and farm spokesmen de- 
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“i'm tempted to get a 


postage meter!” 


Viss Gottlebee is away this week. 
(Mumps!) But the monthly statements 
must go out, J.P. Grieving, Pres, 
and Gen. Mar., has been licking and 
sticking stamps and envelope flaps all 
afternoon ... So now we have another 
hot prospect fora DM, the desk 


model postage meter... 


Why? Because a postage meter 
does away forever with old-fashioned 
stamp sticking, and the stamp box. 
And always provides the right stamp! 

With a DM, you print postage as 
you need it 

Now, every office 
have one! One DM user 
three spends less than” 
wy Sie day for postage. 


any amount, for any 


PITNEY-BOWES 
i Postage 
= Meter 


Offices in 94 cities 


in the U.S. and Canada 


kind of mail, including parcel post, 
Just insert the envelope, dial the 
amount of postage wanted, press the 
lever... and your letter is meter- 
stamped, with dated postmark and 
with your own small ad, if you like! 
A baby could do it! And there's a 
moistener for sealing envelope flaps, 
You get out your mail in minutes! 

The dated postmark, needing no 
cancelling, makes less work in’ the 
postofice, so your mail can often 
catch earlier trains and planes 

Your meter is set by the postoflice 
for the amount of postage you need, 
Your postage is protected from loss, 
damage, and misuse... automatically 
accounted for on visible registers., 

Models, electric or hand, forevery 
Ask the nearest PH office to 
show you. Or send coupon for free 
lustrated booklet 


FREE, Hlandy desk or wall 
chart of Postal Kates, with parcel 
map and funder 


_-- 


Prvvey Bowes 
1318 Pacihe Street rt 

Stamford, Conn 
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LABOn’> POLITICAL PUNCH 


nounced it as phony bait to get 
right-to-work repealed because farm 
ers are exempt from Taft-Hartley 
and don’t have to bargain with un 
ions. But it apparently eased the 
pressure on legislators from farm 
districts to vote against repeal and 
gave them an out if they voted for it 

Brief hearings were held on the 
bills, with labor abandoning rough 
house tactics and mob demonstra 
tions which boomeranged two years 
earlier 

The arguments 

By labor: The law enables out-of 
ilate construction contractors to 
bring cheap labor into the state; it 
weakens labor's bargaining 
and lowers living standards; it 
hasn't brought labor peace 

"y supporters of right-to-work 
Wages went up 8.6 per cent in Lou 
isiana compared with a 
average of seven per cent; employ 
ment increased 3.2 per cent and un 
employment decreased one third 
right-to-work hasn't hurt unions; if 
doesn’t curb a workers’ 
iinions, 
strike 

Labor counted heavily on the in 
fluence of the Long administration 
on the legislators when it came time 

vole 

Mr. Long was known, personally 
to be against right-to-work. In 1944 
he reportedly worked for labor to 
defeat a right-to-work constitutional 
amendment. right-to-work law 
was passed anyhow in 1946 by the 
barest majority, but 
Davis vetoed it. Finally, a labor law 
similar to Taft-Hartley was passed 
but Mr. Long got it repealed when 
he succeeded Davis as governor 

When the repeal bill came up for 


power 


national 


right to join 
bargain collectively or to 


Gov. Jimmie 


a vote, Governor Long was on the 
floor talking to some of the legisla 
tors privately. It passed, 57-44 in 
the House and 21-18 in the Senate 


marking the first time there was ever 
a full vote of both House and Senate 
on any major issue 

Significantly, Sen. J. Cleve 
land, president of the Senate and a 
Long man, voted for repeal. He had 
voted for the right-to-work law in 
1954 and was author of the right-to 
work bill which Governor Davis 
vetoed in 1946. In defending his 
switch, he pointed out that Gover 
nor Long had said he would 
a repeal bill 

Another significant switch was by 
Rep. Robert Angelle, administration 
floor leader in the House, who came 
from a sugar cane parish and voted 
for right-to-work in 1954. Still an 
other Long man voted against repeal 
in committee, but voted for it on 
the floor 

The second bill restoring 
to-work for farm labor 


sign 


right 


passed the 


58 


continued 


House easily, but was amended in 
the Senate to extend the protection 
to workers engaged in transporting 
and processing farm products. The 
amendment was deleted in confer 
ence and the bill passed as intro 
duced in the House, but not without 
repercussions inside labor 

H. L. Mitchell, president of the 
National Agricultural Workers’ Un 
ion, charged in a telegram to Gov 
ernor Long that farm workers were 
being used as pawns for the benefit 
of the big industrial unions and 
urged the governor to veto the farm 
right-to-work bill. The union has 
about 7,000 members, only a hand 
ful of them in Louisiana 


These States Have Laws 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
South Carolina 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Florida 


Georgia Tennessee 


lowa Texas 
Mississippi Utah 
Nebraska Virginia 
Nevada 


Here Repeal Efforts Are 
Expected 


Alabama 


Nebraska 
Nevada 


Arizona 


Arkansas North Dakota 
Flor ida Tennessee 
lowa Texas 


Mississippi 


Where Major Efforts To Enact 
Laws Are Expected 


California Missouri 
(Colorado Ohio 
Connecticut Oklahoma 


[llinois Oregon 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Maryland 


Minnesota 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisk onsin 


States Which Have Repealed 
Laws 


Delaware Louisiana 


New Hampshire 


NATION'S BUSINESS- 


Mr. Bussie, the strategist, de- 
fended the deal by pointing out that 
farm workers are now no worse off 
than they were before repeal of right- 
to-work, whereas the main stream of 
the labor movement in Louisiana 
will be stronger and will help the 
Agricultural Workers’ Union get 
more members. Repeal would not 
have been possible, he said, without 
cooperation from farm-district legis 
lators, and they would go along with 
labor only if farm workers were kept 
under right-to-work protection 

Right-to-work forces opposed the 
right-to-work for farm workers be 
cause they considered it meaningless 
and because they would likely lose 
much of their present farm support 
in future attempts to restore right 
to-work for everybody. Senator 
Rainach voted for the Senate version 
because he feels that a little freedom 
for some workers is better than none; 
but against the final bill because he 
feels it leaves no right-to-work pro 
tection at all 

(Mr. Bussie is a polished lobbyist 
who seems to know what he is doing 
The tall, slim Shreveport fire captain 
was observed at work on the Senate 
floor, moving casually from one sen 
ator to another and to the clerk’s 
desk, businesslike yet friendly. ) 

Senator Rainach, who led the los 
ing fight on the Senate floor, said in 
an interview that Governor Long 
was responsible for three votes for 
repeal by senators who were elected 
on right-to-work pledges, and that 
he influenced many other votes 

He felt that could 
have been more strongly organized 
and made their wishes known more 
fully. There was a let-down after 
the law was passed in 1954, he said; 
they became complacent 

“You've got to do your work at 
election time,” he pointed out. “On 
hot issues, you don't change votes at 
hearings or in floor debate. You've 
also got to watch pressures from out 
side 


businessmen 


urces 
Businessmen right-to-work 
seemed to lack the unity, drive and 
political competence that labor dem 
onstrated in Louisiana. Their lead 
ers point to factors which compli 
cated and confused the situation 

Some in business are supporters of 
Governor Long and did not want to 
oppose him openly on right-to-work 
Some building trades employers and 
small businessmen in the legislature 
voted for repeal 

Some national corporations hav 
ing compulsory union membership 
contracts did not want to come out 
openly against them and antagonize 
the unions they deal with 

Some legislators opposed to right 
to-work were supporting the business 
view on taxes, unemployment com 
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pensation and other important is- 
sues, so care had to be taken not to 
lose their vote on those issues by urg- 
ing too strongly that they go along 
on right-to-work 

Louisiana right-to-work advocates 
will fight to restore the right-to-work 
law; they feel that they will be 
stronger and get more support from 
business because of what happened 
They will probably have to wait 
until 1960, unless labor strife 
changes the picture, because the leg 
islators and governor serve four-year 
terms. It is felt, though, that pres 
sure for re-enactment will have to 
come from farmers to be successful 

With labor’s new strategy going 
along on right-to-work for farmers 
only—that will be difficult. END 


YOU...AND 


Taft-Hartley Change 
Could Wreck 
Right-to-Work Laws 


Tell your sales story on the world’s 
Organized labor seeks 


repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley law because 


largest selling pens and pencils! 


VOU put your sales story at their fingertips when 
you put it on genuine Scripto pens and mechanical 
pencils. Quality and consumer acceptance is beyond 
question! Scripto out-sells all other makes by far, 
more than 70 million were sold last year! 


repeal of this section would 
virtually nullify all state 
right-to-work laws. 

rhe controversial section SCRIPTO makes over 40 models — ball pens with 
Rx® ink, pencils, sets a complete line! There are 11 
sparkling barrel colors two-tones 9 contrasting 


sales message inks! Whether you can spend a few cents or 
a dollar or more per item, you can afford to use Seripto! 


reads: 
“(b) Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed as 


authorizing the execution or FINGERTIP SELLING ideas! Use Seripto pens 


applicat ion of ag reements and pencils as calling cards as door openers in 

grand openings at conventions in sales ¢ ampaigns 
requiring membership Ina to win the cooperation of jobber salesmen and retail 
labor organization asa clerks as gifts to plant visitors, For complete details, 


send the coupon now 


condition of employment in 
any state or territory in 


which such execution or Sf ADGIF COMPANY 

application is prohibited by A DIVISION OF SEMIPTO, INE 
nie i Post Office Box 4847, Atlanta 2, Georgia 

state or territorial law. 

Tell me more about using Scripte pens and pencils in my sales 

promotion activities. Rush me full information, including prices 


NAME 


TITLE 
COMPANY NAME 


REPRINTS 0/f ‘Labor's Politi- 
cal Punch Scores Knockout” 
may be obtained for 10 cents 
a copy or $7.50 per 100, post- 
paid, from Nation's Business, 
Washington 6, D.C 


COMPANY ADDRESS. 


cITy STATE 


TO ESTABLISHED ADVERTISING SPECIALTY SALESMEN: A few chowe US. Territories are mil 
available, Write for complete information! “IMR 
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BILLIONS IN SAVINGS GO BEGGING 


designated for emergency use. Some 


HOW AUTOMATION CAN PAY FOR 


Big Business is turning to automatic processing of data Small Business has the same need for automation’s 
and automatic transmission to secure greater speed, new benefits. The Moore man applies principles of 
efficiency, business control and accuracy in making ADP to give every business maximum data processing 
decisions that are important to its operation. benefits with the investment tailored to the budget. 


The immediate benefits of planning for not ADP machines. For that reason it 
automation in office procedures are the approaches a systems problem with an 
results of the systems approach the open mind. It considers the automation 
design of a straight-line work flow that required ...and plans the correct forms 
provides for accurate, speedy processing and constructions so thet an entire 
of data. For the larger corporation, such system is integrated for efficiency and 
procedure analysis may only correct a economy. 


simple routine which proved to have been When a business gets just the automa- 
the bottleneck of the entire operation tion it needs to do its work better. 
For the smaller company it may involve excessive investment is not called for. 
a complete integrated system from order The system fits the purpose and the 
taking to management analysis or any purse, and introduces benefits on a 


pay-for-itself basis. Calling the Moore 
Moore manufactures forms only, and man can be the first step in this process. 


other procedures needed 


Distance is no disadvantage when ADP shortens the time lag of an order. By cutting ‘travel 
time’ between receipt of an order and its entry at the warehouse, ADP improves customer 
service and speeds operations connected with shipping, invoicing and tabulating sales analyses. 


SEE CASE HISTORY ON FACING PAGE } 


continued from page 47 


For types of products where the 


Hoover Commission backers are 
steps taken by the Defense Depart single manager system isn’t used, adopting a wait-and-see attitude 
ment, while in response to (Commis the Pentagon is streasing “cunnlv "ees Heat 
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*Automated Data Processing 


SALES OFFICE The customer order is entered on a Moore 
3-part form. One part serves as an acknowledgment, and is 
sent to the customer. A by-product of this typing is a tape 
that transmits information to the warehouse by wire. 


WAREHOUSE The incoming wire furnishes order information, 
and Jeanine uses it to prepare a Moore 5-part form, con- 
taining shipping data and advices. Jeanine also cuts a tape, 


a by-product of her typing, with invoice information on it, 


INVOICING The tape Jeanine prepared is used by Grace, STATISTICS The small company may turn over its selective 


back in Billing Dept., to prepare, customer invoices. Grace tapes to service bureaus, where they're converted to punched 
also cuts a tape, simultaneously, and this contains selective 


cards for tabulating into sales summaries. Many large con 
information for tabulating and sales analysis. 


cerns are equipped to do this work on their own premises, 


Moore forms are the heart of the system 
... they deliver the A D P benefits 


Sa the 
Moore 


continuous 
Speed and accuracy are built into a sys- sales analyses are prepared rapidly for up- 


tem like this—with the warehouse getting 


to-the-minute reports on inventory con form 


instructions the same day the order is ditions. Any company, large or small, can 


received. Delays are eliminated, and so enjoy practical ADP benefits, like those 

are the nuisance and negative results above, just by calling in the Moore man, Another 

caused by transcribing errors. Invoices He's in the Classified or can be reached Moore 

go out systematically with speed, and by writing the Moore office nearest, below, contiaveus 
form used 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. + DENTON, TEXAS EMERYVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


Since 1882 the world's largest manufacturer of business forms and systems. Over 900 offices and factories acrows U. 8. and Canada, 


for inventory building. They find it A less sweeping budget bill in line 
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BILLIONS IN SAVINGS GO BEGGING 


designated for emergency use. Some 
steps taken by the Defense Depart 
ment, while in response to Commis 
sion recommendations, are not pre 
cisely what the Commission urged 
In these instances, Commission par 
tisans disagree as to whether the 
changes constitute a real improve 
ment or will merely serve in the long 
run to head off the basic changes 
urged by the Hoover group 

For example, the Commission rec 
ommended that the Secretary of De 
fense create in his office a new top 
level civilian job, with authority to 
review the military requirements 
programmed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Secretary Wilson refused to do 
this, but instead made this a special 
duty of his Deputy Secretary, Reu 
ben B. Robertson, Jr. Some Hoover 
Commission people say Mr. Wil 
son's decision is a satisfactory com 
promise; others call it a worthless 
dodge 

An even stronger difference of 
opinion exists on the so-called single 
manager system being put into effect 
by Defense. The Commission re« 
ommended a separate civilian supply 
agency directly under the Secretary 
of Defense to administer supply and 
service activities common to all the 
military branches. Instead of doing 
this, the Department is gradually in 
stituting the single manager system, 
under which one service buys and 
distributes particular items for all 
the services 

The service selected as the single 
manager in a given field owns al! the 
military stocks in that field. [t con 
ducts research and development, 
checks the requirements of the indi 
vidual services against the inventory, 
places orders for new purchases 
warehouses the supplies, distributes 
them to the point of final use, and, 
finally, disposes of any surplus. Fact, 
service buys what it needs from the 
single manager 

The Pentagon claims this system 
will accomplish all the Hoover Com 
mission wanted—-using up excess 
stocks, holding down new procure 
ment, keeping inventories down to 
businesslike proportions, eliminat 
ing needless transportation Che 
single manager service will have one 
depot in each area, and all services 
in the area will get that type of sup 
plies from that depot 

Some former officials of the 
Hoover group regard this system as 
inferior to the Commission's plan 
but a major improvement over the 
old system, Moreover, they say, the 
single manager idea may be a neces 
sary first step toward the Commis 
sion-proposed supply agency 

Others brand the single manager 
syste.n as a deliberate attempt to 
frustrate the Hoover plan 
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For types of products where the 
single manager system isn’t used, 
the Pentagon is stressing “supply 
control points.” Each service will 
have some 40 or 50 of these. one for 
each group of products. Before the 
purchase of any item, the purchas 
ing service must check the control 
points of the other services to see if 
they have excess stocks of this item 

A single manager concept where 
there is less controversy among the 
Hoover Commission backers is that 
ordered for traffic management. The 
Pentagon has given the Army the 
job of buying from private air, land 
and sea carriers all freight or pas 
senger transportation needed by any 
of the services. Army officials are 
claiming this new set-up will save 
taxpayers at least $60 million a year 
Three Washington transportation of 
fices and 15 field offices are being 
consolidated into one Washington 
office and five field branches, and a 
total staff of 2,500 is being cut to less 
than 1,500. It should be easier, for ex 
ample, to combine less than carload 
lots into full carloads or several car 
loads into full trains, all at a savings 

A similar consolidation is under 
way for the military's own air trans 
port system. In line with Hoover 
recommendations that competition 
among the air transport arms of the 
services be reduced and idle planes 
and uneconomical trips eliminated, 
the Pentagon is about to combine 
the air carrier commands of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force into the 
Air Force’s Military Air ‘Transport 
Service 

The Commission also recom- 


Hoover Commission 
Progress Report 


Recommendations 
Fully implemented 13 
Mostly implemented 12 
Partially implemented 74 
No implementation 215 
Total 314 


mended that MATS cut down its 
competition with private airlines 
See “Military Airline Outgrows 
Them All,” Nation’s BustNness, 
June 1956.| Pentagon officials say 
this will come—in time. They claim 
much military mail has already been 
turned over to private carriers, and 
that MATS will soon stop some 
flights between points serviced by 
commercial airlines. Moreover, they 
say, MATS will soon be put on an 
industrial funding basis under which 
MATS will keep track of its costs, 
and bill each military service for the 
transportation provided 
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continued from page 47 


Hoover Commission backers are 
adopting a wait-and-see attitude 
They declare that the value of an 
industrial funding organization de- 
pends on the items included in the 
costs. They fear the costs assessed 
will be far from a realistic measure 

Progress by the executive agencies 
on Hoover Commission recommen 
dations has been slow, but compared 
to the accomplishments in Congress, 
it seems lightning-fast 

Citing an earlier Citizen’s Com 
mittee estimate of 22 per cent ac 
tion on the Commission's recom 
mendations, Commission member 
James A Farley commented 
“Here’s the rub—-18 per cent of these 
gains were made by executive action 
and only four per cent by legislation 
By contrast with the 1949 record for 
a comparable period, this is deeply 
dismaying. Ten months after the 
first Commission completed its re 
port, Congress had enacted five 
major laws, a number of lesser ones, 
and six presidential reorganization 
plans.” 

The major drive in the legislative 
field centered on a bill to overhaul 
federal budget and accounting prac 
tices 

This bill was aimed at giving Con 
gress a better knowledge of the cost 
of government programs and better 
control over spending by shifting to 
a cost accounting and accrued ex 
penditures form of budget. Sen. John 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, one of 
the sponsors of the bill, said it pro 
vided the “most important reforms 
in a decade” in government account- 
ing and budget methods 

In the form finally passed by Con- 
gress, the bill includes five of the 
nine legislative proposals in the 
Commission's report, but it elimi 
nates the provision that appropria 
tions be related to the proposed rate 
of expenditure 

Savings made possible by the new 
bill will not come overnight. The 
switch will be made gradually and 
the full effect may not be realized 
for several years 

The elimination leaves the defi 
ciency in the present system under 
which Congress each year votes gov 
ernment agencies authority to spend 
a certain amount of money, but 
doesn't say whether it’s to be spent 
in one year, two or five. As Coro 
troller General Joseph Campbell «1 
it, “As matters now stand, Cong! 6 
has little control over spending once 
the funds are voted.” Huge carry 
overs pile up from year to year, with 
the exact time of spending left to the 
agencies’ discretion 

The present system also makes it 
hard for the lawmakers to know 
how much of current spending is for 
current consumption and how much 
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for inventory building. They find it 
hard, if not impossible, to check on 
the progress of a multi-year program 
until the program is completed and 
the money gone 

Still another objection to the 
present system is that Congress has 
a hard time finding the cost of par- 
ticular programs 

An unsuccessful aim of the budget 
and accounting bill was to bring fed- 
eral practice into line with practice 
in most large businesses. Congress 
would have been required to vote 
money on an accrued expenditure 
basis. This means it would have pro- 
vided each agency with the amount 
required to pay for goods and serv- 
ices actually to be received in the 
vear ahead-—-whether these were re- 
ceived for consumption, inventory 
or permanent investment 

Agencies would be authorized to 
enter into commitments for con- 
struction, production, research or 
other long-term programs, but would 
have to come to Congress each year 
to get money to cover the bill under 
the program for that particular 
vear. The huge carryovers would be 
gone 

Moreover, Congress would have 
a continuing and effective check on 
the progress of the projects for which 
funds are provided. An agency seek- 
ing long-term authority would have 
to lay out its plans for the entire 
period 

Each year Congress would be able 
to inquire whether the program was 
proceeding according to plan, and if 
not, why not. Its continuing control 
of funds for the program would in- 
sure prompt and responsive answers 
The lawmakers would have a chance 
to decide to abandon or change the 
direction of a project that wasn’t 
working. This type of appropriating 
is already used on the public works 
projects on the Reclamation Bureau 
and the Army Corps of Engineers 
with good effect, Commission back- 
ers Say 

As the agencies shifted to an ac- 
crued expenditure budget——in fact, 
as a prerequisite to this they would 
be instituting cost accounting. This 
would show exactly how much each 
activity was to cost in the coming 
year, broken down into salary, 
travel, supplies and other major 
items of expense 

A few agencies, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the Bureau 
of the Mint, for example, are already 
doing this. The cost accounting 
system would permit Congress to 
make such determinations as which 
Veterans Administration hospitals 
were most efficient, which supply 
depots are too expensive to operate, 
the true cost of the farm price sup- 
port program, and the like. 
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A less sweeping budget bill in line 
with Commission thinking and al 
ready approved by Congress would 
save some $600,000 or more a year 
by eliminating unnecessary but pre 
viously law-required paperwork in 
the General Accounting Office. Still 
other laws already enacted would 
carry out Commission plans by per 
mitting the government to use com 
mercial storage space for the per 
manent warehousing of belongings 
of military personnel going over 
seas; increasing pay and retirement 
benefits of doctors and dentists in 
the armed forces; improving pro 
grams for donating surplus property 
to educational and charitable insti- 
tutions; retiring some of the govern 
ment’s investment in certain farm 
credit organizations; and limiting 
veterans’ dental care to service-con- 
nected disabilities 

One legislative victory this year 
was a negative one. A campaign led 
by the U. S. Chamber and other 
business groups persuaded Congress 
to end the authority given the House 
and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees in 1955 to veto Defense De 
partment plans to close down facil 
ities competing with business 

So much for the plus side. On the 
minus side, from the point of view 
of Commission backers, there has 
been marked lack of congressional 
enthusiasm for many of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations requir 
ing legislation. Recommendations 
that have gotten nowhere include 
curtailment of government lending 
activities, reduction in the number 
of veterans hospitals, limits on medi 
cel care for nonservice connected 
disabilities of veterans, a user charge 
on inland waterways, legislation to 
make the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration self-supporting, and 
many more. 

Some Commission proposals have 
been flatly rejected. For example, 
Congress declared that the Tennes 
see Valley Authority should use its 
own revenues to build additional 
generating capacity, while the Com 
mission urged that TVA be required 
to issue revenue bonds to pay for 
these outlays. The lawmakers re 
jected the President's reorganization 
plan to separate the Home Loan 
Bank Board and the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, a 
Commission plank 

Contrary to Commission recom 
mendations, Congress has continued 
the veterans home loan program and 
has liberalized government pro 
grams to stimulate the construction 
of college housing and other special 
types of housing. The Senate voted 
to freeze power rates charged by the 
Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion, while the Commission sug- 
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SAVINGS 


continued 


gested higher rates on federal power 
projects, Government programs for 
extending low-cost credit to farmers 
were liberalized, rather than cut 

In the executive branch, too 
many Commission projects have 
been rejected The Defense Depart 
ment has bitterly opposed recom 
mendations for higher prices and a 
narrower range of goods in post 
exchanges and commissaries. The 
housing agencies, Veterans Admin 
istration and other departments have 
vetoed many basic Commission pro 
posals in their fields. No move is in 
sight to liquidate the postal savings 
system, to boost loan rates for smal! 
companies, to switch certain soil 
conservation functions to the Corps 
of Engineers all Commission sug 
gestions 

While some government enter 
prises competing with private busi 
ness have been closed, they have 
for the most part, been minor one 
The Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report recently concluded 
that “relatively little progress has 
been made in eliminating unneces 
sary business enterprises of the gov 
ernment.” For example it said 
while the Defense Department has 
closed or announced its intention to 
close some 200 facilities, it has also 
approved 190 for continuance 

Moreover, the Committee said, “as 
yet no studies have been made of the 
more important manufacturing and 
industrial activities of the armed 
services, such as arsenals, chemical 
plants and shipyards. Under the 
Department's announced schedule, 
it will take two to three years to com 
plete the analysis and review of these 
more important facilities 

There are half-a-dozen major rea 
sons why the record is so poor 


1. The Commission entered a highly 
controversial area. This Commission 
went into the touchy problem of 
whether the government shouldn't 
give up certain activities and enter 
prises. Only 15 to 20 per cent of the 
Commission's recommendations ar 
rated as being highly controversial 
but these are the most far-reaching 
ones, They have brought out the op 
position of powerful groups, and the 
specific objections of these groups 
have frequently been translated into 
a generai hostility toward the entire 
Commission program 


2. This is an election-year Congrese 
which wants to get its work done 
fast and to avoid stepping on toes 


3. There is opposition, or at least 
foot-dragging, by Administration of 
ficials. Many Hoover Commission 
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partisans feel that key Budget Bu 
reau and Civil Service Commission 
officials have viewed the Commis 
sions very existence as a reflection 
on the way they had done their own 
job, and so have been determined 
to hinder action on the Commission's 
recommendations. In addition, there 
is a feeling that some officials fight 
moves they fear might curb thei: 
power or cut their staffs. The Citi 
zens Committee, conceding that the 
congressional veto of Defense De 
partment plans to close business 
activities had slowed this divest 
ment, hastened to add that another 
important reasaon was “the unwill 
ingness of administrators to give up 
any personnel, funds and authority.” 
It said many officials of the armed 
services fought to continue business 
competing activities, and that “the 
attitude of the Post Office Depart 
ment toward discontinuing the pos 
tal savings system is an excellent 
example of how far this resistance 
to the termination of activities will 
be carried.” 

Many agencies merely go through 
the motions of implementing the 


Commission's recommendations. Ac 

tually, they insert major qualifica 
tions in their policies, or concur only 
in minor proposals and dissent from 
the really important ones 


4. Some Commission adherents 
question whether the White House 
has pushed Commission proposals 
is hard as it might have. The blame 
here is not laid on the President but 
rather on some of his aides, who re 
portedly fear that anything con 
nected with Mr. Hoover is a political 
liability in an election year 


S. Legitimate differences of opinion 
exist on various proposals, with per 
sons who generally back the Com 
mission dissenting on particular 
items 


6. Public apathy and the failure of 
citizens to let Congress and the Ad 
ministration know of their support 
of the Hoover program has deprived 
that program of an important source 
of momentum 


Many groups have been trying to 
counteract these factors. They have 
attempted to arouse the taxpayers 
from their apathy and overcome re 


sistance in Congress and the execu 
tive agencies 

The Citizens Committee has spent 
much time trying to persuade groups 
opposing particular recommenda 
tions to confine their opposition to 
those recommendations and not to 
attack the entire report. It tries to 
build up support behind Commis 
sion schemes by providing speakers 
and literature on the Commission's 
work and by issuing a constant flow 
of status reports on Commission 
recommendations. It has recently 
put out a 28-minute documentary 
sound film for television and group 
showings, titled “Waste Not, Want 
Not.” 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
has set up a special section to co 
ordinate the drive for adoption of the 
recommendations, and the Cham 
ber’s 23 field men have been preach 
ing action at the grassroots. In two 
months, the field men made close to 
300 speeches and presentations about 
the Commission at local meetings 
state and regional conferences and 
other gatherings 

The Chamber has prepared spe 
cial pamphlets, charts, speeches 
study material, press releases and 
other material, and Chamber mem 
bers are being widely urged to con 
tact congressmen and administration 
officials in behalf of Commission 
recommendations. Chamber officiais 
have testified before Congress on 
many pending bills to carry out 
Hoover Report ideas, and are con 
stantly working to sell Hoover rec 
ommendations to officials of the 
various federal agencies 

The Junior Chamber of Com 
merce has been similarly active 
among other things distributing 
some 1.3 million “Big Bucks,” dol 
lar-like certificates to be mailed to 
congressmen. The certificates de 
clare that “I’m passing the buck to 


you to pass a big buck for me 
Adopt the Hoover Commission re« 
ommendations.” The American 


Farm Bureau Federation, General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, and 
many other organizations have in 
dorsed the Hoover Report, and a 
number of large firms have been 
using their institutional advertising 
budgets to plug it. Most large news 
papers and magazines are also sup 
porting the recommendations 

Impressive as this backing is, the 
slow progress made thus far shows 
that it is not enough. Efforts must 
be redoubled if the Commission's 
recommendations are to be trans 
lated into actual dollar savings. Con 
gress must be convinced——and this 
must come largely from the grass 
roots—-that support of the Hoover 
Commission's proposals is good poli 
tics. -CHARLEsS B. Seis 
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SEE SHANLEY 


continued from page 33 


at the White House, and other 
members of the White House staff. 

If a foreign visit or an interna 
tional angle is invo!ved, the State 
Department is called in and asked if 
such-and-such a plan or procedure 
is advisable. Well in advance of the 
event, Secret Service agents go to 
the scene and case it inch by inch 
They may report back that the 
President would have to climb a to 
tal of 29 steps to reach the speaking 
platform. Wiil his doctors okay 
that? If the President is scheduled 
to make an outdoor speech, Mr 
Shanley will ask the Secret Service 
men to tell bim which direction the 
stage faces. He wants no repetition 
of an episode in Los Angeles during 
the 1952 Presidential campaign 
when Mr. Eisenhower suffered sun 
blindness for two days. from stand 
ing in an open car for 45 minutes 
from the airport to the hotel waving 
to throngs along the way 

There are interminable phone 
calls to thresh out details, such as 
who shall ride with the President; 
the best time for him to arrive at a 
certain destination; the best route to 
follow through a city he is visiting. 
There are a multitude of questions 

should the Republican congress 
man fly to Waco, Texas, with the 
President for the Baylor University 
commencement exercises’? How fast 
should the President's cer be driven 
through the city? Should he rest for 
a while before the ceremonies? 

An exact schedule and itinerary is 
prepared: leave the White House at 
6:05 a. m.; arrive at Washington Na 
tional Airport at 6:18 a. m.; take-off 
at 6:23 a. m.; arrive at destina 
tion 10:45 a. m.; 12 minutes allowed 
for greeting ceremonies and brief 
remarks; 21 minutes to reach audi- 
torilum 

If the President goes to a certain 
state to make a nonpolitical speech, 
there is the problem of whether the 
governor of the state should ride 
with the President. If he doesn’t, 
someone is sure to say: “Oh, the 
President must have had a falling 
out with the Governor.” 

If he does, someone is equally 
sure to say: “Oh, so this is really a 
political trip!” 

In this situation, one of Mr 
Shanley’s jobs is to make sure, or try 
to make sure, that nobody's feelings 
are hurt because the President 
doesn't want to be rude to anyone 

“But first, we look out for the 
President,” he says. “For example, 
if there is not enough room for some 
dignitary to sit in the back seat with 
the President and he wants to sit 
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continued 


in the front seat, we point out that 
nobody sits in the front seat of the 
presidential car except the driver 
and a Secret Service man 

That invariably satisfies the dig 
nitary who agrees, after the explana 
tion, to ride in some other car 

Mr. Shanley’s most challenging 
and exacting job, however, is decid 
ing who shall get an appointment 
with the President. and who shall 
not 

To help him handle appointment 
requests, he has four secretaries 
Mrs. Helen Colle, Mrs. Mary Raw 
iins, Miss Barbara Johnston and 
Mrs. Gwen King. (And six White 
House telephones operators who 
screen out many other calls 

In most instances, Mr. Shanley 
alone decides which individuals 
shall see the President. If there is 
any doubt, he consults Mr. Eisen 
hower 

One of his White House col 
leagues recently said of Mr. Shan 
ley: “He can charm the flute right 
out of a snake charmer’s hands.” In 
turning down somebody who wants 
to see the President, he uses that 
charm 80 effectively that he makes 
“no” seem a near-miss acceptance 

Many times, he can’t say “no” 
directly because, to do so, might of 
fend some dignitary. In such a situa 
tion, he has a quick diversionary 
answer. Such was the case recently 
when a certain senator called and 
insisted on seeing the President. Mr 
Shanley, as he does with all others 
seeking an appointment, asked the 
senator what he wished to discuss 

“We must find out what they want 
to see the President sbout: then 
what they really want to see him 
about,” Mr. Shanley explains. This 
serves a two-fold purpose. It gives 
him a chance to decide quickly 
whether the subject is worth taking 
up a President's time; and it enables 
the President to brief himself on the 
subject to be discussed 

The senator in this instance told 
Mr. Shanley that the Administra 
tion’s foreign trade bill was bogged 
down in Congress and that he had 
figured out a plan to rescue it. He 
wanted to talk the plan over with the 
President 

Mr. Shanley asked: “Have you 
talked it over yet with Clarence Ran 
dall, Chairman of the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy?” 

No, the senator hadn't 

Well, said Mr.: Shanley, that 
would be a good idea because M1: 
Randall would be glad to hear the 
plan. Besides, if there were any 
kinks in the proposal that needed 
ironing out before it was presented 
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to the President, Mr. Randall would 
be just the man to see first. The 
senator was delighted with the sug 
gestion. Mr. Shanley did not hear 
from him again 

Who gets an appointment with 
the President? 

Generally, cabinet members have 
top priority. They get an appoint 
ment for the mere asking-—in the 
order of their importance at the mo 
ment. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
for example, normally does not ask 
to see the President often. But, dur 
ing the recent farm legislation crisis, 
Secretary Benson was a frequent 
caller 

Week in and week out, Secre 
tary of State John Foster Dulles 
probably has more appointments 
with Mr. Eisenhower than anyone 
else. He usually gets 30 minutes 

most callers average under 15 min- 
utes) 

Secretary Dulles sticks to the 
timetable. He sometimes likes to 
make a joke about it. Once he asked 
Mr. Shanley for 30 minutes with the 
President to discuss the Far East 
situation. He stayed only 25 min 
utes. When he emerged from the 
President's office, he asked Mr 
Shanley: “Do I get five minutes 
credit on the next call?” 

“You overstayed by 15 minutes 
when you were here the other day.” 
Mr. Shanley said. “So you not only 
don't get the five minutes credit, but 
you're ten points behind!” 

At the top of the priority list with 
cabinet members are visiting foreign 
dignitaries. Congressional and mili 
tary leaders and government depart 
ment heads get top attention, as do 
state governors, Sometimes, grand 
2on David comes from the White 
House residential quarters to meet 
the President before going to the 
swimming pool. He, too, is a high 
priority man 

Assume that you have requested 
an appointment with the President 
and are one of the fortunate four or 
five chosen 

More than likely, Mr. Shanley 
will notify you by telephone that 


you have been given an appoint 
ment. He will talk over with you 
what you plan to discuss with the 
President. He will give you the day 
and the exact time of the appoint 
ment and tell you to enter through 
the northwest gate on Pennsylvania 
Avenue about ten minutes before 
your scheduled appointment. There 
you will be cleared by White House 
guards and proceed to the west wing 
of the White House which houses 
the executive offices. In the lobby 
you will see receptionist Bill Sim 
mons seated behind a desk 

Mr. Simmons will greet you, ask 
your name, check it quickly with a 
list on his desk, and ask you to be 
seated. He will notify Mr. Shanley 
who, when he is ready, will press a 
buzzer signaling Mr. Simmons to 
have an usher escort you to Shan 
ley’s office. You enter a door to Mr 
Simmons’ right, cross a narrow cor 
ridor and enter a_ high-ceilinged, 
square room with quince green walls 
and a magnificent view of the south 
lawn 

At the far end of the room you will 
see a huge (714 x 414%) mahogany 
desk, looming like an impregnable 
fortress athwart the threshold to the 
Presidents’s office 

Almost instantly when you enter, 
there rises from behind the desk a 
handsome, ruddy-faced man with the 
square shoulders and rugged phy 
sique (5'10” and 175 pounds) of an 
athlete. His graying sandy hair is 
parted meticulously on the left. He 
is a picture of sartorial elegance——an 
indigo blue single-breasted suit with 
a pin stripe; a beet red striped tie; 
the neatly starched cuffs of his tail 
ored beige striped shirt peeking from 
his coat sleeves just enough to offer 
a glimpse of ornamented cuff links 
the size of a nickel, and a blood red 
carnation blooming in his lapel. He 
will extend a firm, but warm, hand 
of welcome. He will invite you to 
sit beside his desk “because the 
President will be busy for a few 
minutes.”” This is Bernard Michael 
Shanley 

Before there is time for conversa 
tion, you will hear three peremptory 
buzzes on his telephone 

“T will look into that, Governor,” 
he says. You guess correctly that 
this must be Sherman Adams, the 
President’s Assistant 

Mr. Shanley has scarcely finished 
his telephone conversation with Mr 
Adams, when there are two short 
buzzes on his intercom telephone 
“Thank you, Ann,” he says. This, he 
tells you, was the President's per 
sonal secretary, Mrs. Whitman, ad 
vising that the President will be 
ready in about one minute 

While you wait, you ask Mr 
Shanley about his desk. His eyes, as 
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blue and brilliant as the skies of his 
ancestral County Cork, twinkle. He 
tells you: “This has been in the 
White House some time. It belonged 
to my distant cousin—-President 
Teddy Roosevelt.” 

Suddenly there is a single, loud 
buzz. Mr. Shanley jumps up and 
says: “The President will see you 
now.” He will open the paneled door 
to the right of his desk and escort 
you into a huge oval room that is the 
office of the President of the United 
States! You will walk across a thick 
aqua-colored oval-shaped rug with 
the imprint of the presidential seal 
And as you do, the President will 
rise from behind his desk, which is 
an exact replica of Teddy Roose 
velt’s. Mr. Shanley will introduce 
you to the President and leave 

A quick glance at the top of the 
President's desk reveals a color por- 
trait of Mrs. Eisenhower and a pic 
ture of the President's mother in 
small cameo-shaped frames at his 
right. Directly in front of him is a 
new desk blotter with bright silver 
borders bearing the autographs of 
the original group of Eisenhower- 
for-President members of Congress 
At the top edge of the blotter you 
see a flat rectangular metal orna 
ment denoting milestones in Mr 
Eisenhower's career—a small frag 
ment of stone from each significant 
place in his life, starting with Deni 
son, Tex. (his birthplace) and on 
through to Washington, D. C. In the 
center are the five stars of General of 
the Army, with the initials “DDE” 
beneath the cluster of stars. There 
is a desk pen set and, at the Presi 
dent's left elbow, a black telephone 
with traces of gold trim and an in 
scription that this is the 50 millionth 
telephone produced 

The President puts you at ease. 
You state your business. The Presi 
dent listens attentively, then dis 
cusses your problem with a full 
grasp of the subject. Before you 
realize it, your time is up. If you 
should overstay your leave, Mr 
Shanley will enter carrying a slip of 
paper and announce to the President 
that his next caller is waiting. That 
is the cue for the visitor to leave. If 
he persists in staying on, Mr. Shan- 
ley gently steers him out of the room 
by the elbow 

The appointment list may call for 
the President to address a group in 


the Rose Garden. Mr. Eisenhower 
will call Mr. Shanley in and say: 
“Bern, what shall I say to them?” 


Mr. Shanley will call Secretaries 
Dulles, Benson, Humphrey or who- 
ever might provide some appropri- 
ate ideas. He will pass the sugges- 
tions along to the President who will 
jot a few words down on a card for 
reference. Sometimes the President 
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doesn't even do that, but rather ar 
ranges the ideas in his mind in ad 
vance. Sometimes Mr. Shanley him 
self is called upon to address visiting 
groups at the White House. “T tell 
them what we do here and they go 
away with the realization that work 
ing in the White House is not an 
easy job; that there is no fat-cat 
ting,” he explains 

All of this means long hours. Mr 
Shanley is usually on the job at 7:30 
a.m., and frequently his work day 
extends far into the night. A 65-hour 
work week is a short one for him 
The variety and exacting nature of 
his duties leave him little time to 
spend at his Kalorama Road home 
with his wife, Maureen, and his 
five children —- Maureen Virginia, 19; 
Seton, 15; Kevin, 14; Brigid, 9; and 
Brendan, 7. The President has been 
after him to shorten his working 
hours 

“Bern,” he said to Mr. Shanley 
shortly after he was appointed, “I 
don't want to see you in here Satur 
day snernings. That’s an order. You 
have a very confining job.” 

“I knew what he was driving at,” 
says Mr. Shanley. “He wants me to 
have more time to see my kids.” 

Mr. Shanley doesn't need the job, 
or the $18,000 a year it pays. He's 
an eminently successful lawyer. And 
he has some independent means. So 
has Mrs. Shanley, whose father, the 
late John Thomas Smith, was first 
general counsel for General Motors 

Then why does he work such pun 
ishing hours? 

One colleague explained it this 
way: “He's zealous. He's full of 
drive. When he believes in some- 
thing, he sets out to effectuate it. He 
goes on the theory that the only way 
you can do anything about some- 
thing you believe in is to get into it.” 

Mr. Shanley has a rich inherit- 
ance of crusading spirit. His great 
great-grandaunt was Mother Seton, 
founder of the Sisters of Charity, 
who is in the process of being can 
onized by the Roman Catholic 
Church. His great-granduncle was 
James Roosevelt Bayley, first Catho 
lic Bishop of Newark, N. J., and 
later Archbishop of Baltimore. His 
grandfather and namesake was a fi 
nancial genius who once owned most 
of the traction companies in New 
Jersey and put together the cornpa 
nies that later became the Public 
Service Corp. of New Jersey 

Two American Presidents Theo 
dore Roosevelt and Franklin D 
Roosevelt— were his distant cousins 
from the Bayley branch of the 
family 

Bernard Shanley was 
Newark, N. J., Aug 4, 1903. He 
attended St. Benedict Preparatory 
School in Newark, where he was star 
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pitcher on the baseball team and all 
state basketball guard. He went to 
Columbia University where he 
pitched and played third base on the 
same team with the late Lou Gehrig 

He also captained the Columbia golf 
team, and still shoots in the 70's 

Last spring in the course of the 
North American Big Three confer 

ence at White Sulphur Springs, W 

Va., he played a round of golf with 
Mr. Eisenhower and Sam Snead 

Mr Shanley actually outdrove 
Snead on the 535-yard twelfth hole 
But his glory was short-lived. Snead 
put a No. 2 iron shot on the green 
When Mr. Shanley tried to do the 
same with a No. 2 wood, he unac 

countably missed the ball. Mr 

Eisenhower roared with laughter 

“Bern,” he chided, “I patented 
that shot ten years ago, but decided 
to throw the patent away.” 

After taking his law degree from 
Fordham University Law School, he 
was admitted to the New Jersey bar 
in 1929 and became one of the state’s 
outstanding attorneys 

He scarcely dabbled politics 
until 1948 when he thumped for the 
presidential candidacy of Harold E 
Stassen. Another in the Stassen 
camp then was Fred A. Seaton, now 
Secretary of Interior. The two men 
met then and Mr. Seaton eventually 
was to be instrumental in bringing 
Mr. Shanley into the Eisenhower 
official family. In 1952, Mr. Shanley 
was Stassen’s preconvention cam 
paign manager. As Stassen’s go-be 
tween with the Minnesota delegation 
to the Republican National Conven 
tion, it was Mr. Shanley who, at the 
end of the first ballot, gave the signal 
for releasing Stassen delegates to 
Mr. Eisenhower and clinching. the 
nomination for the General 

Some weeks later, Mr. Shanley 
met with Mr. Seaton in the Com 
modore Hotel campaign headquar 
ters. He remarked that he felt that 
one of the perennial weaknesses of 
past G.O.P. campaigns was the 
party's failure to pay closer atten 
tion to the Catholic voters, among 
others. He explained that the Cath 
olics were gravely concerned about 
communism and that here was a 
common denominator for the Repub 
licans. Mr. Seaton asked him to un 
dertake a study of the subject. His 
comprehensive report impressed Mr 
Eisenhower and Mr. Seaton. So 
much so that a few days later Mr 
Seaton summoned him to Eisen 
hower campaign headquarters and 
told him: “My friend, you are going 
to work here.” 

Mr. Shanley replied: “Oh, no, I 
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couldn't do that, I have a law prac- 
tice to take care of.”’ 

Mr. Seaton had the last word 

Mr. Shanley caught on quickly 
He exhibited a talent for getting 
along with all factions of the party. 
He quickly learned the knack of poli- 
tics In fact, there is now growing 
talk that he will become the G.O.P 
candidate for Governor of New Jer 
sty 

One of his first campaign tasks was 
to help control the flow of visitors to 
General Eisenhower's campaign 
headquarters. Then he got the same 
assignment on the Eisenhower cam 
paign tours. His engaging manner 
was winning friends all over. As one 
close friend said 

‘This guy never met a stranger.” 

Mr. Shanley came to Washington 
originally as Special Counsel to the 
President. When Appointment Sec 
retary Thomas Stephens quit in 
February, 1955, for health reasons, 
he was the natural choice to succeed 
him. He announced his resignation 
last Nov. 9 some six weeks after Mr 
Eisenhower's heart attack 

He reasoned that the President 
would not be needing an appoint 
ment secretary, at least for a while 
Besides, he had some personal af 
fairs that needed attention 

Two days later, Mr. Eisenhower 
asked him to reconsider. The Presi 
dent said he planned some medical 
tests and if the doctors told him he 
could do the job, he wanted Mr. 
Shanley back to help him. Mr 
Shanley insists that his return had 
nothing to do with Mr. Eisenhower's 
second term decision. That may be 
But there many who insist 
that while Mr. Eisenhower did not 
finally make up his mind until the 
night of Feb. 28——the night before 
he announced his decision publicly 

the President tipped his hand 
when he brought Mr. Shanley back 
last Jan. & 

Mr. Shanley’s eyes sparkle with 
undisguised admiration and fiery 
zeal when he talks about his chief 

“He has a great sense of duty and 
dedication,” he says of the President 
“That's why I felt a long while back 
that he would run again-—if he and 
his doctors thought he was well 
enough to do so. I had any 
doubt about it— because of this tre 
mendous dedication.’ 

When his doctors advised Mr 
Eisenhower that he would be able 
to carry on the burdens of the Presi 


sO are 


never 


dency, the Chief Executive told Mr 
Shanley 

“Bern, I'm not going to do this 
job 50 per cent. I’m going to do it 


100 per cent or not at all.” 


To which Mr. Shanley adds: “I 
can do no less “3 
Ernest L. BARCELLA 
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Here are 
five principles 
that small 
business should 
follow to 
compete 


successfully 


SMALL COMPANIES have little to fear from bigger 
competitors if they observe five cardinal principles 

These principles, as set down by successful com 
panies in a wide range of industries, are 


1. Small companies must deal in specialized products 
or services 


2. ‘They must finance constant research for new ideas 


3. They must pinpoint selling expenditures where 
they are most effective 


4. They must build dealer and consumer confidence 
in their products 


S. They must give customers personal services that 
big firms cannot equal 


How these principles are applied varies with differ 
ent firms, but through such methods as these some 
279,497 firms employing fewer than 500 workers each 
are prospering in 58 industries, according to Depart 
ment of Commerce figures 
Endo Laboratories, of Richmond Hill, N. Y., ranks 
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SMALL FIRMS FIND 
SUCCESS FORMULA 


about midway between the largest and smallest firms 
in the pharmaceutical industry. It has prospered for 
35 years. Discussing the first principle, Joseph Ush 
kow, Endo’s president for 15 years, says 

“A moderate-sized firm cannot and should not at 
tempt direct competition with the established products 
of the big companies. If you were going into the auto 
mobile field you'd hardly start manufacturing cars 
today to compete with General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler. If you were going into electronics with lim 
ited capital you'd be foolish to turn out refrigerators 
and washing machines in competition with Westing 
house and General Electric 

“In other words, a moderate-sized firm cannot 
afford to be a ‘me-too’ firm. It cannot copy something 
which big companies are already producing. It must 
seek out new needs and it must fill those needs with 
products of its own. Its hope of success lies in the 
difference and uniqueness of the items it contributes.” 

Tom Fitch, president of Washington Steel, in Wash 
ington, Pa., also emphasizes the need for specializa 
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tion. His company, which began operations in 1947, 
carved its special niche in the steel industry by rolling 
stainless steel into sheets and strips——used for.jet en 
gines, automobile trimmings, kitchen utensils, refrig 
erators, hospital and dairy equipment. Although its 
ompetitors include U.S. Steel, Armco, Republic and 
Crucible, Washington Steel makes and sells as much 
as 25 per cent of all the stainless steel sheet made 
under 040” thick. The original stockholders have al 
ready received dividends equal to their full investment 
and the stock they still hold is worth five times what it 
was when they bought it 

The company still has fewer than 250 employes 
and annual net profits of about $2 million 

A few case histories demonstrate not only the ad 
vantages, but the effectiveness of the five principles 


SPECIALIZED ProoUCTS: Endo Laboratories’ spe 
cializations have, over the years, resulted in the manu 
facture of more than 100 pharmaceuticals that could 
be listed as pioneer products. Today the Richmond 
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Hill laboratories concentrate on Percodan, sold by 
doctor's prescription, which is a formula for the treat 
ment of pain. They concentrate also on Tubadil— a 
derivative of South American curare, or arrow poison 
which is administered for “the relaxation of mus 
cular spasticity” and has helped considerably to re 
duce the time of hospitalization in polio cases; on 
Hycodan, developed to provide fast relief from coughs 
and on Balarsen, used in the treatment of amebiasis 
“One of the moderate-sized firm's greatest satiafac 
tions,’ Joseph Ushkow says, “is the knowledge that it 
so often makes a real contribution to its field’ 
Washington Steel pioneered a unique type of rolling 
mill for the production of stainless steel sheets 
Steel sheets are produced by squeezing ingots 
through heavy rolls. But the conventional rolling mill 
puts pressure on the ends of the rolls and tends to 
pinch the outer edges of the sheet more than the 
center. The result is a sheet that may be a few thou 
sandths of an inch thicker at the center than at the 
sides. Washington Steel uses a radically different type 
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mill invented by a Polish engineer, Dr. Thaddeus 
Sendzimir, which applies pressure evenly over the 
whole width of the rolls 

The result is sheets of uniform thickness and more 
prime sheets per ton of steel. Most of its competitors 
have similar mills today but 11 years ago, when Wash 
ington Steel was starting, nobody had used Sendzimir 
mills to roll stainless sheet. Most engineers felt that 
they were too complicated to turn out large, tough 
Stainless sheets 

Paragon Paint & Varnish Company started looking 
for exclusive markets 32 years ago. As George Rattner, 
executive vice president, explains 

“We were a year or two ahead with alkyd flats 
what the public calls fiat enamel paints. We were 
ahead again with acrylic paint— that i 
a plastic base.” 

In the watch field, Norman M. Morris, president 
of Norman M. Morris Corporation, U. 8. distribu 
tors for Omega Watch, tells his company’s method 

“We came out with a full-scale selling campaign on 
the self-winding watch before anybody else. Then we 
entered another area which was in a large degree ex 
clusively our own. We felt that in these days of national 
prosperity there must be a group which could pay high 
prices for extraordinary watches. We experimented 
with luxury watches that sold for $5,000 to $12,500 
each, We do not sell them in great numbers— but we 


a paint with 


‘Small companies can be more flexi- 
ble and provide better service, con- 
centrate on one product, and make 
it better for the same price or the 
same product for a lower price,” 
says Tom Fitch, president of Wash- 
ington Steel Co., Washineton, Pa. 


do sell them. One of our dealers recently had a mail 
order for a $5,700 watch sight-unseen 

John H, Dulany & Sons, of Fruitland, Md., applied 
the specialization principle to frozen food 

“We were first,” says president Ralph Dulany, 
“with the American home-cooked deveined shrimp, 
the first with frozen sweet potatoes, first with a num 
ber of frozen southern vegetables.” 

Richard Rosen, president of Richards Rosen Associ 
ates, Inc., book publishers, says: “Everybody publishes 
cook books—but we turned out spiral-bound books 
which open easily and lie flat on a kitchen table. We 
printed them on eight-point cardboard, coated to with 
stand water and food splashes 

“Then, because we knew that cook books are often 
given to brides and new home makers, we turned out 
every book in a gift package 


In furniture the American Furniture Company of 
Martinsville, Va., turned its output from traditional 
styles wholly to modern designs 


RESEARCH Successful moderate-sized 
businesses agree that research spending must have a 
place in the budget, no matter what the industry 

“Obviously it takes patience to support research,” 
says Mr. Ushkow, “but every moderate-sized industry 
must have patience and guts; the fortitude to see 200 
projects go down the drain in order that one may fi 
nally succeed 

Even that product won't remain your exclusive 
property very long. As soon as it begins to make money 
it will have competition. Then you need to be ready 
with another new idea.” 

Endo Laboratories plows more than 10 per cent 
back into research. Much of this is done in its own 
laboratories but each year it makes an average of 25 
grants to hospitals and universities 

Paragon Paint & Varnish maintains a constant staff 
of four research chemists and their assistants. When 
recent surveys showed that approximately 80 per cent 
of all home painting is done by home owners—not 
professional painters—-the researchers started looking 
for paints that were easy for amateurs to use and quick 
to dry 

Washington Steel has scientists at Battelle Insti 
tute and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
working on projects which the company prefers not to 
talk about. It was also one of the first companies to 
push stainless steel for building purposes 


PINPOINT Setting. With less money to spend on 
advertising, the small firm must pick its targets and 
hit them 

Maurice A. Deane, Endo Laboratories’ advertising 
manager, says, ““The multimillion dollar advertising 
budgets of the giants pose serious problems for the 
moderate-sized firms. The big ones can afford satura 
tion techniques. We have to pick our targets, and hit 
them. The less money a small house can afford to spend 
on advertising, the more thought it must expend. We 
can never afford waste 

‘In a firm like ours every piece of advertising gets 
consideration from practically every executive. Before 
we print it we have to be sure. Is it the most effective 
ad that can be turned out? Is it going where it will 
have the strongest impact? In other words, we can’t 
afford to scatter our ammunition; we have to try, in 
every case, for a bull’s-eye 

Because furniture is sold largely through eye-appeal, 
Southern Furniture hired expert decorators to create 
beautiful rooms to display its furniture. It bought the 
right kind of accessories lamps, carpets, pictures 
then it had specialists memorize the layout. It sent 
these men out to recreate the displays im retail stores 
‘Thus, wherever Southern Furniture was sold it was 
shown to the best possible advantage 

Washington Steel decided to sell steel just as cig 
arets and newspapers are sold——to distributors chiefly 

At first we tried selling direct to manufacturers.” 
says Mr. Fitch. All we got was small orders that no 
one else wanted.” 

So the company used the spare tire argument in its 
early approaches to distributors who were buying their 
steel almost entirely from a single maker. It empha. 
sized that no distributor should depend mainly on one 
source of supply, that emergencies might arise when a 
second source would be invaluable. It asked to be con 
sidered as a second source. In many cases it has now 
become the primary source 

Paragon Paint & Varnish aims its selling effort at 
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dealers. ““‘We want them to recom- 
mend our product.” It backs those 
recommendations with two magazine 
ads every year 

Omega Watch also works through 
dealers, supplying displays and us- 
ing direct mail in order to reach a 
class market 

“We concentrate on class media,” 
says Mr. Morris. “We know our 
buying public is that 15 to 20 per 
cent of the American people who 
will pay from $75 up for a watch.” 


ENCOURAGE ConFiveNnce. abil- 
ity to maintain close personal asso 
ciations is often part of the strength 
of being small 

“Customers never hesitate to tele- 
phone our president and talk to him 
directly,” Endo Laboratory's Vice 
President David L. Klein, says 
“Probably 10,000 people call him 
Joe. This personal relationship is the 
life-blood of many smaller firms. The 
smaller the firm, the more important 
this asset becomes. Our detail men in 
the field are instructed to establish 
their own integrity as well as that of 
their products. We expect them to 
make friends just as we expect them 
to win the respect of doctors and 
pharmacists. We help them in many 
ways 

“If a community experiences 
floods, fire or other disaster, our man 
on the scene is charged with seeing 
that local doctors get all the drugs 
they need. He requisitions supplies 
either from our home plant or in 
nearby towns. Doctors know they 
can count on him.” Thus, Mr. Klein 
pointed out, service becomes a sub- 
stitute for size 

While Washington Steel was mak 
ing a place for itself in the United 
States, it began filling orders in 
foreign markets 

At the start of the Korean War 
most steel companies dropped or 
severely reduced shipments abroad 
Washington Steel continued to ship 
abroad 

“You can't blow hot and then 
cold,” Mr. Fitch says. “Either you 
give your customers reliable service, 
or you get out of the market com- 
pletely. We gave them service when 
they needed it most.”’ 

When the steel business dropped 
off generally after Korea, Washing 
ton Steel had established a reputa 
tion for dependability on foreign 
shipments. Customers in Europe, 
South America, Israel, Egypt, Ha 
waii, Japan, Madagascar, the Philip 
pines, India and other countries now 
take 11 per cent of its output 

Omega Watch finds that being 
comparatively small enables it to 
protect dealers against price-cutting. 

“When everybody handles your 
product, this is difficult to do but 
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when you have a selective list of rep 
resentatives any one of whose fran- 
chises can be discontinued if agree 
ments are broken, then you can con- 
trol prices.” 


STRESS PERSONAL Service. Large 
companies are geared primarily for 
mass production. This, in the opin 
ion of alert, moderate-sized firms, 
leaves plenty of opportunities for 
those who are small enough to be 
fast and flexible 

Tom Fitch tells of one customer 
who had a $100,000 contract for re 
frigerator parts 

“The small print in his contract 
said that he could not collect a dime 
if the entire order was not delivered 
at a specified time 

He failed to read the small print 
until fairly late. Then he discovered 
that he had only 48 hours to go and 
still needed 14,000 pounds of stain 
less steel sheet 

“The only company in the United 
States that could supply the sheets 
in a hurry was Washington Steel 
The customer met his delivery sched 
ule. The required steel was rolled, 
cut and on its way to him— all with 
in five hours.” 

These same principles of personal 
attention hold true in the book pub 
lishing business. Richard Rosen 
guarantees 24-hour delivery of all 
orders 

“The ease of operation in a small 
firm, the absence of complex depart 
mental set-ups, -is a great advan 
tage,” he says 

in frozen foods, Ralph Dulany de 
liberately limits sales to a geograph 
ic area he can serve quickly and effi 
ciently 

All of the successful smaller firms 
are pioneering in one way or another 
In electronics a smal! manufacturer 
has piled up an impressive sales re« 
ord with silent wall switches; in toys, 
a thriving business has been built on 
child-size electric vacuum cleaners, 
toy telephones and intercom sets; in 
plastics almost every new firm spe 
cializes in some particular item 

“Of course,” says Joseph Ushkow 
of Endo, “the paradox of it all is 


this: If a moderate-size firm suc 
ceeds, then in time as its sales 
grow it must one day wake up to 


find it has itself become one of the 
giants.” 

The reaction of big firms was in 
dicated not long ago at a steelmak 
ers’ meeting. Benjamin Fairless of 
U_S. Steel put his arm around the 
shoulder of Washington Steel's Tom 
Fitch and said: “Young fellow, 
you're doing all right. We need fel 
lows like you in the steel industry. 
You keep us all on our toes.” 

Oscar SCHISGALL 
& JOHN PRRIFFER 
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Whenever you see this symbo} . . . on tne 
apparatus used to make your photo- 
copies or on the paper or chemicals used 


in that apparatus .. . you have complete 
assurance of constant quality and econ- 
omy and complete satisfaction. 

Whether you own your own photo- 
copying equipment or purchase photo- 
copies from those equipped to care for 
your needs commercially, this symbol is 
your protection 

It enables photocopyists or your own 
photocopy department to serve you best 
It is your assurance that you have just 
the right type and size of apparatus and 
materials, Trained representatives, from 
coast to coast, are at your call for advice 
and service. 

Write us, without obligation, regard- 
ing your own photocopy requirements. 
Your inquiry will have prompt and 
interested attention, 
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297 State Street, Rochester 14, New York 


PHOTOSTAT is the registered trademark 
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FUTURE EXECUTIVES 


continued from page 35 


which performs a highly specialized 
function. Deliveries have been run 
ning late; there are no machines in 
inventory. Coordination between the 
machining department and the as 
sembly room seems to be off; some 
times assembly doesn't have enough 
parts, sometimes too many 

The students had four hours to 
analyze this company and its prob 
lems. Even Professor Davier, al 
ready impressed by the way the stu 
dents knocked themselves out in 
class, was amazed at the thorough 
ness, detailed analysis, and imagina 
tion of the answers. The students 
found a total of 15 sound advantages 
to the present procedure, 30 specific 
disadvantages. They gave 350 specific 
and practical recommendation 

The students recognized and div 
cussed intelligently such technical 
aspects of production a 
control, wage incentive 
discussion on the company’s unusual 
bonus plan), organizational prob 
lems, human and community rela 
tions, purchasing, design change 
maintenance program inspection 
techniques, sequence of manufactur 
ing operations, sales forecasting and 
other merchandising problem 

Some students questioned the ex 
istence of a production problem 
Why maintain an expensive 
tory of complicated machines which 
could well become obsolescent in the 
first place? They recommended in 
stead a better job of sale 

Professor Davier considered sev 


inventory 


with some 


forecasting 


eral observations and suggestions so 
sound that he gave the company a 
summary of them, with full confi 
dence they would be of valu 

This is but one way of presenting 
Professor Davier 
has frequently arranged for the clas 
to visit a major industry in the area 
The next day he may pretend to be 
the representative of a banking 
group making a preliminary inv 
tigation into purchasing the plant 
and require each student to give him 
a detailed opinion on the advisabil 
ity of the purchase 

Some of the most unusual clas 
room procedures have taken place 
under Prof. John D. Forbes, who 
once assigned the class to write four 
lines evoking a mood. Some vivid 
poetry resulted. “Anything,” he said 
“to shake dry minds loose from the 
constant memorizing of 
life.” 

Some years ago, as a senior tax 
accountant, Professor Forbes was ar 
signed to assess the valuation of a 
brewery for a possitde purchaser 
He had items like the inventory on 


a case, of course 


academe 
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hand, sales figures, and valuation of 
the plant itself. But a local prohi- 
bitionist group had recently staged 
a temperance campaign. The for 
mula to determine its effect on the 
value of the brewery had not been 
taught in accounting classes. Pro 
fessor Forbes had to devise his own 
methods-—a careful reading of edi 
torials in the local papers, extensive 
canvassing—in order to come up 
with an answer 

Professor Forbes says the future 
will demand more of this on-the-feet 
thinking. More family-owned busi 
will sell out to escape the in 
heritance tax 
take place 


nesse 
More mergers will 
In judging the worth of 
these concerns, many factors that do 
not appear on the balance sheet will 
have to be taken into consideration 
Another problem Professor Forbe 
threw at his class involved the sele« 
tion of a curator for a museum. Who 


Our present prosperity is the almost 
perfect tribute to the workings of a 
democratic capitalism. 


Boyd Campbell 


are the 
phony orchestras, universities? Busi 
nessmen, of course. With the increa 
ing dispersion of plants, it is simply 
good business for the executives of 
the new branch factory to take a 
solid leadership in such community 
projects a hospital cul 
fund drives and 
youth programs. The company bene 
fits not only in such intangibles as 
zood will and community relations 
but in hard, practical ways as well 
Maintenance of a contented labor 
force is certainly one of them 

rom the still narrower viewpoint 
if the branch manager gets a littl 
praise from the community on hi 
capable management of civic affair 
it will do him no harm in the home 
office In short Forbes 
wants his students to be fully cog 
nizant of the nonbusiness problems 
of busine 

Professor Forbes places great em 
phasis on the future of public re 
and ethics. A business with 
i public-be-damned attitude won't 
survive long in tomorrow's world 

To discuss ethics he invited a pro 
fessor of philosophy, and a local 
rabbi to address the class. Why a 
rabbi in a predominantly Christian 
Protestant area? 


trustees of museums ym 


“4 hools 


tural organizations 


Professor 


lation 


Few of the boys had ever seen a 
real rabbi before.”” Professor Forbes 
said. “He made a terrific impact.” 


MALIVN BUSINESS 


He is completely in favor of the 
school’s policy of producing gener- 
alists rather than specialists 

“If the narrow specialist can’t find 
a narrow hole for himself,” Professor 
Forbes says, “he starves. If he gets 
to the top and runs the works, then 
everybody starves.’ 

Almand R. Coleman, professor of 
accounting, puts it another way 
“We are training people to do things 
for which they have no training,” 
he says. “After all, I’m trying to pre 
pare these men to make a living in a 
world which will be beyond my own 
lifetime.’ 

When Forrest E. Keller, executive 
secretary of the school, visited its 
sponsors and other prominent busi 
nessmen of the area, he was struck 
by the frequency of one complaint 
Their second line of executives was 
ina rut. The head of the accounting 
department, for example, could see 
nothing but dry figures. The sales 
manager never had gotten along 
with production, and never would 
So, the directors too frequently had 
to go out of their own company to 
get in a top executive who could see 
the whole picture 

One of the points the professor of 
accounting hammers home the hard 
est is that accounting is merely an 
aid to management, not an end in 
itself Coleman learned 
this himself the hard way. Asa CPA 
he once devised what he thought was 


Professor 


system for a 
large corporation. The system, how 
ever, required busy sales people to 
provide an inordinate amount of de 
tailed information, and it just didn’t 
work. Professor Coleman has a list 
of points which he hopes his students 
will remember five years from now 


a perfect accounting 


One is that any set of figures is at 
best an approximation; not to be 
taken toa seriously. In ordnance pro 
curement during the war, for ex 
ample, Professor Coleman received 
orders to procure 83,002 bazookas 

‘I hope none of my students ever 
takes it on himself to forecast the 
need for 002 of anything,” he says 

With bigger dealing 
with bigger sums, and the impor 
tance of getting the point over to the 
public and stockholders, Professor 
Coleman stresses round numbers 

‘When you say $14,542,618.16,” 
he tells his students, “all anybody 
remembers is the 16 cents. People 
only remember three numbers. Give 
it to them as $14,500,000." 

The accountants of tomorrow 
must have flexible minds. “As we 
get deeper and deeper into this tech 
nological age, 


businesses 


as the most compli 
cated and expensive of machines be 
come increasingly capable of turning 
obsolescent over night, just don’t get 
all upset when the figure for the es 
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timated value of equipment turns 
out to be meaningless,” Professor 
Coleman says: 

As more new equipment comes off 
the drawing boards and assembly 
lines the managerial headache of de- 
ciding whether and when to buy it 
will definitely increase in intensity. 
Professor Coleman gives a procedure 
to follow to facilitate this decision 
as much as possible 

Always, when considering the 
purchase of new equipment, he says, 
list the alternatives, compare them 
thoroughly. To continue with the 
old equipment would require no new 
investment. To make repairs or an 
overhaul on the old would require 
an investment to that extent 

In computing the savings which 
new equipment would produce, don’t 
use tomorrow’s dollars, but today’s. 
Suppose you are considering the 
purchase of a $4,000 piece of equip 
ment which would result in an oper 
ating savings of $400 a year for a life 
expectancy of 12 years. On the face 
of it, this would appear to justify 
he investment. To make an intelli 
gent decision on this, however, you'd 
have to use a sliding scale to express 
the total in terms of today’s dollars 

“All I want my students to do,” 
Professor Coleman says, “is to think 
intelligently with figures. If they 
need anything at all in the business 
world of tomorrow, that’s it.” 

‘To help students improve on their 
presentation of such explanations, 
among other things, Dean Abbott is 
idding a course in oral reports to 
the curriculum next year. Conduct 
ed by J. Jeffrey Auer, professor of 
speech at the university, it will be 
the first course of its kind in a grad 
uate business school. Students will 
make several different types of oral 
presentations, ranging from the ex 
pository (“The Elements of the Fed 
eral Reserve Board Index on Pro- 
duction”) to the rough and tumble 
aspects of an appearance before a 
congressional committee with plenty 
of heckling added. Dr. Abbott feels 
that the executive of tomorrow may 
well be called upon for all types 

Already, in this one year of opera 
tion, Dr. Abbott has made certain 
general observations which should 
be of interest to businessmen every- 
where. One is the remarkable rate at 
which the young man in his twenties 
matures. A dramatic example con 
cerns a student who did not do par 
ticularly well as an undergraduate 
He went into military service, and 
now, three years later, is an out 
standing student. Without taking 
anything away from his military 
training, Dr. Abbott believes that 
the simple fact that the young man 
is three years older makes up much 
of the difference 
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One suggestion Dr. Abbott would 
make to businessmen in this regard 
is that they look closely at their 
trainee programs. Just because nei 
ther worked in the plant before is 
no reason to put a young man of 
21 and another of 26 in the same 
program. The younger man is not 
ready for the amount of training the 
older man can absorb. The older one 
would be bored stiff by a program 
directed at the younger 

Dr. Abbott believes that industry 
in the future will entrust more and 
more responsibility to men in their 
late twenties and thirties. The armed 
services already have proven, by en 
trusting companies, battalions and 
regiments to their command in both 
peace and war, that they are capable 
of accepting responsibility 

As the dean of a graduate business 
school Dr. Abbott would naturally 
recommend that all businesses go to 
such schools for their future execu 
tives, except that there are not 
nearly enough of these schools. How 
else can the present executives of 
today’s businesses procure capable 
leadership for tomorrow? 

One answer, of course, would be 
to arrange to send promising men 
without such education back to 
school. Large companies with a 
wealth of manpower can afford to 
send their men back for a full two 
vears. Most others would have to 
make use of short courses 

For the young man whose com 
pany can’t spare either his time or 
its money, there are still several ac 
tive courses to follow. If he can't 
take a short course on company time, 
perhaps he can squeeze one in on 


vacation. There are books he can 


read on subjects other than his 
own specialty—— almost all business 
schools furnish lists and = corre 


spondence courses. And some com 
panies maintain company lunch 
rooms where executives and assist 
ants from all departments can talk 
over their mutual problems in a neu 
tral atmosphere 

Finally, middle-sized corporations 
must be willing to compete with the 
large concerns in bidding for future 
executives. They must be willing not 
only to take a chance on the untested 
young man, but to match the price 
he could get elsewhere. And, all else 
being equal, it is not the specialist, 
but the well rounded young man 
willing to work, and think, who'll 
keep the wheels of industry hum 
ming tomorrow... BooTON HERNDON 


REPRINTS of “What Future Ex- 
ecutives Must Know" may be ob- 
tained for ten cents a copy or 


$7.50 per 100, postpaid, from 
Nation's Business, Washington 
6, DC. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


continued from page 26 


pie, cake and other prepared flour 
mixes increased 475 per cent. Among 
heverages, bottled soft drink 
51 per cent, beer and ale were up 
34 per cent, but distilled liquors de 
clined 25 per cent 


rose 


Growth of the food group should 
continue with expenditures of $783 


million for new plant and equipment 
in 1954 


Nonelectrical machinery, 
with employment falling one per 
cent 1947 and 1954, and 
value added increasing 57 per cent 
dropped from second to third place 
This industry group employs 10 per 
cent of all manufacturing worker 
and produces 10.5 per cent of the 
value added 

Between 1947 and 1954 all major 
sectors of the industry group showed 
increased value added, with metal 
working machinery up 107 per cent 
engines and turbines up 82 per cent 
valves, fittings, bearings and other 
miscellaneous machine parts up 79 
per cent, office and store machines up 
55 per cent, and pumps, elevator 
blowers, furnaces, and other genet 
al industrial machinery up 54 per 
cent, laundry, sewing, and other 
service and household machines up 
14 per cent, tractors and farm ma 
chinery up 38 per cent, and special 
industry machinery up 16 per cent 

The 1954 expenditures of $7153 
million for new plant and 
ment were principally in the 
eration machinery, and dic 
tractor, machine tool, and comput 
ing machine industries 


hetween 


equip 
refrig 
tool 


Primary metal industries, 
fourth largest industrial group in 
both 1947 and 1954, employs 
per cent of the factory workers, turn 
out eight per cent of the value added 
by all manufacturing industrie 
Value added increased 64 per cent 
between 1947 and 1954, while em 
ployment dropped three per cent 

Substantial gains in value added 
were chalked up by all major sectors 
with primary smelting and refining 
of nonferrous metals up 110 per cent, 
blast furnaces and steel mills up 79 
per cent, nonferrous and 
drawing up 73 per cent, nonferrous 
foundries up 61 per cent, wire draw 
ing, iron and forgings, and 
other primary metal industries up 
57 per cent, secondary smelting and 
refining of nonferrous metals up 26 
per cent, and iron and steel found 
ries up 20 per cent 

Continued growth of the primary 
metal industries is indicated by the 
$775 million spent in 1954 for new 


rolling 


steel 


16 


ment wa 


plant and equipment. Fifty-seven 
per cent of these expenditures were 


by blast furnaces and steel mills 


Chemicals and chemical prod 
ucts, fifth largest industrial group in 
both 1947 and 1954, employs five 
per cent of the factory workers, pro 
duces eight per cent of the value 
added by all manufacturing. Be 
1947 and 1954 value added 
increased 71 per cent 


tween 
and employ 
up 17 per cent 

During this period, value added 
acid, alkalies 


inorgank 


by sulfuric 
and 


chlorine 
other chemicals in 


creased 191 per cent, organ chemi 


cals like synthetic fibers and plastic 
materials increased 104 per cent 
Drugs and medicines increased 79 


per cent 


pressed 


‘Toilet preparations, com 
gases, printing ink and 
other miscellaneous chemical prod 
ucts were up 59 per cent, soaps and 
related products up 35 per cent, and 
paints and allied products also were 
up do per cent 
plant 
penditures for 


New and equipment ex 
chemicals and their 
were $931 million, highest 
for any industrial group. Major ex 
penditures were reported by the plas 
tic materials, coal tar products, syn 
thetic fiber and fertilizer industries 


produc 


Fabricated metal products 
rising from seventh largest industrial 
group in 1947 to sixth in 1954, em 
ployed seven per cent of the factory 
workers, created seven per cent of 


the value added by all manufactur 


ing industries. Value added in 
creased 58 per cent between 1947 
and 1954, while employment rose 


per cent 

Value added by structural metal 
products was up 107 per cent. Bolts 
Springs, and 
other miscellaneous metal products 
were up 61 per cent. Metal stamping 
and was up 46 per cent 
tools, and hardware rose 43 
Heating, plumbing equip 
four per cent 

he industry group spent $423 
million for new plant and equipment 
in 1954, with major amounts by the 
tructural and ornamental 
boiler 


nut barrels tubes 


coating 
Cutlery 

per cent 
ment rose 


iron 
shop products 
nut, washer and rivet 


teel spring 
and the bolt 
industries 


Electrical machinery, tenth 
t industry group in 1947, rose 
to seventh place in 1954, with value 
added increasing 92 per cent 
employment rising 20 per cent 
Value added by the communica 
tion equipment industry was up 130 
per cent, engine electrical 
ment up 91 per cent, electrical ap 
pliances 82 per cent, and electrical 
industrial apparatus 77 per cent 
New plant and 
penditures by the 


large 


and 


equip 


equipment ex 
industry group 
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were $342 million in 1954, with im 
portant amounts spent by the tele 
vision, radio and related products 
motors and generators, electronic 
tubes and electrical control appara 
tus industries 


Printing and publishing, in 
ninth place in 1947, rose to eighth 
in 1954, with value added increas 
ing 46 per cent 
rose 12 per cent 

Value added by lithographing 
plants rose 81 per cent, book print 
ing and publishing were up 63 per 
cent, newspapers up 47 per cent, and 
commercial printing up 41 per cent 

Expenditures for new plant and 
equipment totaled $236 million 
Apparel and related products 
dropped from eighth place in 1947 
to ninth in 1954, with value added 
rising 13 per cent, while employment 
increased 11 per cent 

Between 1947 and 1954 value 
added by the women’s undergar 
ment industry rose 29 per cent, men’s 
and furnishings 
cent, women s 


while employment 


boys rose 23 per 
and misses’ outerwear 
increased 17 per house fur 
nishings products, trim 
mings were up seven per cent, while 
men’s and boys’ suits and coats de 
creased 19 per cent 


Textile mill products dropped 
from fifth place in 1939 to sixth in 


cent, 
canvas 


1947, and to tenth in 1954. Between 
1947 and 1954 value added de 
creased 12 per cent, while employ 


ment dropped 17 per cent, the great 
est decrease for any group 

Between 1947 and 1954 value 
added in the industry increased 36 
per cent, knitting mills were up nine 
per cent, but broad-woven 
decreased 24 pet 


fabrics 
cent, yarn and 
thread mills were down 29 per cent, 
while woolen and worsted manufac 
tures decreased 42 per cent 


Pulp, paper and products 
showed a value added increase of 
5 per cent between 1947 and 1954 
and an employment increase of 17 
per cent. Value added by pulp mills 
increased 69 per cent, paper 
mills increased 53. per 


and 
cent, 
containers in 


board 
while 
creased 39 per cent 


paperboard 


Miscellaneous manufactures 
including ordnance, had a 52 per 
cent increase in employment be 


tween 1947 and 1954, and a 104 per 
cent rise in value added, due pri 
marily to a 1,517 per cent increase 
in the ordnance industry 


Stone, clay and glass products 
reported a 65 per cent increase in 
added, and a seven per cent 
increase in employment, between 
1947 and 1954. The cement industry 
value added was up 113 per cent 
concrete and plaster products up 


value 
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103 per cent. Asbestos, abrasive and 
other nonmetallic mineral products 
were up 49 per cent 


Lumber and wood products 
showed a 26 per cent increase in 
value added, and a one per cent in- 
crease in employment, between 1947 
and 1954. Plywood plants reported 
a 65 per cent increase in value added 
Wooden containers were down 10 
per cent 

Petroleum and coal products 
had a 28 per cent increase in value 
added and a two per cent increase 
in employment between 1947 and 
1954. Coke and byproducts value 
added was up 34 per cent, paving 
and roofing materials up 28 per cent, 
petroleum refining up 27 per cent 
instruments and related prod 
ucts reported an 85 per cent increase 
in value added and a 10 per cent rise 
in employment between 1947 and 
1954. Laboratory, engineering and 
other scientific instruments value 
added was up 349 per cent, photo 
graphic equipment up 101 per cent, 
recording, measuring and control 
ling instruments was up 90 per cent 


Furniture and fixtures showed 
a seven per cent increase in employ 
ment and a 45 per cent increase in 
value added between 1947 and 1954 
Public and professional furniture, 
such as school chairs and hospital 
beds, value added was up 73 per 
cent, partitions and fixtures up 65 
per cent, office furniture up 48 per 
cent, household furniture up 41 per 
cent, and screens, shades and blinds 
up 34 per cent 

Rubber products had a four 
per cent decrease in employment 
and a 47 per cent increase in value 
added between 1947 and 1954. In 
dustrial and mechanical rubber 
goods, rubberized fabrics, and other 
miscellaneous rubber products value 
added increased 79 per cent, tires 
and inner tubes rose 30 per cent, rub 
ber footwear decreased 12 per cent 


Leather and leather products 
reported a seven per cent decrease 
in employment, and a seven per cent 
increase in value added between 
1947 and 1954. Purses and small 
leather goods showed a 29 per cent 
increase in value added, leather foot 
wear a 27 per cent increase, but 
leather tanning and finishing a 37 
per cent decrease 
Tobacco manufactures showed a 
15 per cent decrease in employment, 
exceeded percentagewise only by the 
decline in textile mill products, be 
tween 1947 and 1954, while value 
added increased 54 per cent. Output 
per man hour increased 6.1 per cent 
per year during this period, greatest 
increase for any industrial group 
Frep D. Linpsrey 
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Shy 


"I won't buy that again!" 


RELAX, I told myself, as Mike Hancock gave me his 
reasons for staying out of the chamber of commerce. Small 
businessman Mike, proprietor of a local florist shop, 
really benefited from their activities. But he said .. . 

“I was a member once but didn't get anything out of it.” 


THAT DID IT! I hadn't known about Mike's previous 
membership but I couldn't let him get away with that kind 
of talk. “Oh, yes you did get something out of the 
chamber,” I retorted quickly. “You may not think so 

but you got plenty for every dollar you put in 

you received several in return.” 


LET’S FACE FACTS! Every businessman should 
realize ... “When the chamber brings in new 
business and industry and helps promote 

local enterprise, either directly or indirectly, 
your own business gains immeasurably. Can you 
deny the town's merchants don't profit from 
community development?” 


LOOK AROUND YOU! “The chamber is now actively 
pushing progress all over the city.” Rapidly I ticked off 
a list of projects that were chamber-backed and, 

before Mike could answer, I said “Every one of these 
helps make your business go and grow with the town.” 


THAT'S ABOUT IT Mike looked a little sheepish, then 
admitted he hadn't much in the way of rebuttal 

guessed he hadn't really given the chamber a chance 

last time. You should see him now though. Ever since 

he rejoined, he's been working his head off 


helping make 
our town a better place to live and work in 


Speaking for 


your chamber of commerce 
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How 
facts 
need 


Better operations come 
with better control. 

Here are eight guides for 
management action 


NEW AND DYNAMIC forms of management con 
trol are being worked out and applied today through 
out the business world 

As business becomes increasingly decentralized and 
complex, more and more does today’s executive need 
a sensitive instrument panel to keep from flying blind 
to see what's going on and whether people are doing 
what they're supposed to be doing 

‘Today's instrument panel is management control 
and this is a highlight report on what some of the 
leaders are doing in the field 

Control is bound up with planning and, taken to 
gether, the process consists essentially of three basic 
stops 


1. Deciding in advance what should be complished 
and what will constitute good performance. These de 
cisions frequently take the form of budgets, cost stand 
ards, operating programs and the like 


2. Finding out actual performance, then measuring 
and evaluating it 


3. ‘Taking corrective action 


There are many ways to check actual performance 
A few of the commonest include direct observation 
by a line supervisor, consultation through informal 
contacts with subordinates, regular operations or fi 
nancial audits, special investigations or analyse ind 
the formal management control report, which is the 
most commonly used type of control in medium to 
large scale business organization 

All of these forms of control are used in the average 
business today. However, as busing has grown in 
size and complexity, informal and intermittent meth 
ods of keeping in touch with what's going on, such a 
personal contact, have diminished in value. The meth 
od of growing importance in large-scale business is 
the written or graphic management report. This is 
today's instrument panel 

A growing number of managements, however, are 
finding that the instrument panel in the front office 
hasn't kept pace with the complex instrumentation 
they have built into the factories. Thus, many com 
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panies are overhauling their formal reports statisti 
cal, accounting, narrative and graphic. A survey of 
what some of these companies are doing has produced 
the following guides 


1. Give standards for comparison 


Since the object of control is to see that everything 
is carried out according to decisions already made 
every control report should facilitate the evaluation 
of actual results by comparing them with what they 
should have been 

Your report must have built-in standards as a 
basis of comparison,” says Paul Hamman, partner in 
Touche, Niven, Bailey and Smart. Certified Publix 
Accountants, of Detroit, Mich 

“One manufacturing company used to get out a 
report on scrap losses that was a horrible example of 
what not to do. In the first place it had no basis of 
comparison 

“The vice president wanted to know ‘Is one per 
cent of the material going through, or 10 per cent?’ 
He wanted an area of tolerance, let’s say below three 
per cent. If they got out of this area. he wanted to 
raise Cain. Ag it was, he was left without a bogey.’ 

Since control can be exercised only by people, man 
agement control reports must follow the structure of 
the organization and be set up by individual responsi 
bilities 

“Operating reports rest on a cornerstone of well 
defined responsibility,” says Mr. Hamman. “You must 
give a mana goal and then measure his progress against 
this goal.” 


2. Point out danger areas 


A good report focuses attention on matters requir 
ing action by accenting the significant trends or out 
of-line performance, This is known as reporting by 
exception. Such reports highlight the exceptions which 
require management attention. You want your reports 
to tell you 

What i good”? 

What is bad? 

Who is responsible? 

The man making the report should report on the 
pertinent areas of his own responsibility. The recipient 


Include standards for comparison 
To facilitate decisions, reports must 
compare results with anticipated goals 
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should be able to tell where he should go for more 
information if he wants it. 


3. Be timely 


Reports should be issued promptly and at appropri- 
ate intervals. Operating information is perishable and 
must be made available in sufficient time for necessary 
action. Besides, the report must reflect current operat- 
ing conditions. 


4. Cover critical areas 


“There are two major areas of need that are not 
covered by the structure of management reports that 
exist in most companies today,” says Richard Neuschel 
of McKinsey and Company, management consultants. 
“The first of these includes those elements of per- 
formance that can be expressed quantitatively but 


Point out danger areas 
Accenting out-of-line performance will 
show quickly what is good or bad 


which are not covered by the accounting system nor 
by budgets or standard costs. These might include 
such factors as facilities utilization, customer turn- 
over, market penetration, delivery performance and 
the like 

“Second, there is a need for some kind of reporting 
on elements of performance that cannot be expressed 
either quantitatively or in terms of contribution to 
short-term profits. This category includes practically 
all important performance factors comprising such 
functions as engineering, research and development, 
industrial relations, controllership, etc.” 

‘The structure of formal management reports in 
many companies today is a pretty sorry thing,” Mr 
Neuschel adds. ‘““The typical approach to improving 
the reports has three basic weaknesses 

“It is self-limiting because it ties the mind to the 
make-up of existing reports 

‘It provides no reasoned basis for determining what 
information is needed. The principal criteria for cut- 
ting or keeping existing reports are personal preference 
and preconceptions 

“It is not dynamic. It does not go deeply enough 
in trying to rebuild the structure of management in- 
formation into a real profit-making tool. It is a nega 
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tive approach aimed primarily at cutting office expense 
through the elimination of unnecessary or duplicate 
information 

“Furthermore, no system of management control 
or of management reports is anywhere near complete 
if it is limited to the elements of performance covered 
by the accounting system— that is, income, cost and 
expense those elements which have a direct and 
measurable effect on short-term profits.” 


5. Aim for simplicity 


“A lot of companies don’t realize how old fashioned 
their top management reports have become,” says Mr 
Hamman. “The reports of most companies have the 
atmosphere of the middle ‘20's. One company used a 
page full of close-packed figures that looked like a 
bookkeeper'’s summary of the year's work. It was a 
transcription of a bookkeeper talking to himself 

“The company directors couldn't have been helped 
less if a bushel basket full of figures had been poured 
out on the table in front of them.” 

“One of the big problems is that posed by electronics 
equipment,” says another consultant. “We've gone 
through an era of office mechanization and automation 
to such an extent that the capacity to produce man 
agement information has outstripped the capacity to 
assimilate it and use it intelligently in running the 
business.”” 


6. Clarity is essential 


Make sure your reports are easy for a non-figure- 
minded executive to understand and use. Few top 
management executives today come up through the 
accounting department, though most reports are pre 
pared as if they did 

The real object of reports is to get them used. If they 
are not in a form in which they can be used, they're no 
good. They simply lie around, The report should not 
only be expressed in the language of the report user 
but it should report only the essential facts so the 
reader can learn the whole story without becoming 
confused 

A good report should have eye appeal. Eye appeal 
requires that the report should be readable, with in 
formation organized to lead the eye through a well 


Be timely 
Operating information is perishable; 
reports must show current conditions 
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facts you need 


continued 


aligned format rather than through a labyrinth of 
words and figures 

Graphs, charts and other visual presentation tech 
niques are becoming increasingly popular in busines 

“We design a report not to be read ivs one con 
sultant. “‘We don’t want the reader wasting time read 
ing reports We want him just to look at the paper ind 
say, ‘Here's what I wanted to know then not have to 
read any farther. The real test is whether 


to the business can read a report effectively 


i stranger 


7. Focus on the future 


“Management reports should include a liberal num 
ber of predictions and predictors rather than aim 
solely at a meticulous reporting of historical data 
says Mr. Hamman. “Indicated trends are far mor 
useful to management than determination of so-called 
exact profits for a short-time period 


8. Integrate your report system 


Instead of being a coherent, understandable whole, 
® report structure often tends to be a hodgepodge of 
unrelated bits and piece ome overlapping, or con 
flicting, some clear, some confusing. It is not difficult 
to see why this condition develops. In most companies 
the structure of management information is neither 
the product of one mind nor one time Its part 
seldom developed according to any conceptual scheme 
Each came into being without any thought as to how 
that part related to the whol 

The report structure as a whole should represent 
an integrated plan of control under which the infor 
mation given to all levels of management is tied to 
gether and simply becomes more condensed as higher 
levels of management are reached 

This means that the reporting system must have 
unity. One should be able to follow logically 


ire 
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Cover critical areas 
Often elements which the accounting 
system doesn’t cover go unreported 
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Aim for simplicity 
Mechanization has modernized figures, 


but forms are still old-fashioned 


step from one report to another and from summary 
to supplementary or subsidiary reports 
A well-designed structure of reports should 


1. Provide each executive with the planning informa 
tion necessary to make the decisions for which he is 
responsible 


2. Provide each executive with the control informa 
tion necessary to relate performance with the planned 
goals covering the activities for which he is responsible 


A number of progressive corporations, usually those 
with facilities spread throughout the country, have 
worked out highly successful systems of management 
reporting 

‘Two of these are taken up here in detail. 


The Du Pont System 


The whole structure of top management information 
at FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., is 
based on graphic presentation. It is centered around 
the chart room, an amphitheater on the ninth floor of 
the company’s offices at Wilmington, Del. The charts 
are mounted on 30 by 40 inch metal frames suspended 
by wheels from an overhead network of trolleys, spe 
cially designed and constructed so that, in a matter of 
seconds, any series can be brought to a central display 
room for review. There are more than 400 of thes« 
charts and they carry a running account of the opera 
tions of Du Pont's 10 manufacturing departments and 
of the company as a whole. This is the nerve cente: 
of the business 

When an executive at Wilmington wants to review 
any division, he comes to the chartroom and says 

“I want the facts of life about X Department.” 

A member of a special reports and charting staff 
from the treasurer's department, constantly at work 
on these reports, brings him the information he wants 

The Du Pont company believes that effective report 
ing of internal data is fully as important to the com 
pany as good public reporting. Its chart system was 
conceived as a means of enabling the company finan 
cial staff to report to executive management the fi 
nancial results of an operation in a manner at once 
simple and yet complete. The basic concept emphasizes 
return on investment and the factors contributing to it 

Return on investment is shown on the charts as the 
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financial end result of operations; it is the product of 
two percentages. turnover multiplied by earnings as 
per cent of sales. Turnover is obtained by dividing 
sales by total investment; it reflects the rapidity with 
which plant and working capital is being employed 
The separate effects of these two percentages on return 
on investment may be determined through an analysis 
of charts showing sales, elements of cost of sales, earn 
ings and the details of plant inventories, accounts 
receivable and cash 

The principal advantage of the chart system is to 
point up immediately the places where further analy 
sis, review and attention may be desirable or necessary 
The charts are intended to show what happened in 
terms of profit return on investment, and to put the 
finger on the broad underlying factors which caused 
the results to be what they were. They do not displace 
the customary financial statements such as forecasts, 
budgets or historical reports. 

On the fourth Wednesday of each month, the execu 
tive committee reviews the operations, of a group of 
departments, so that each department averages about 
four reviews a year 
A member of Du Pont’s treasurer’s department pre 


eee eee 


Clarity is essential 
A reader who sees the paper should 
say: ‘‘Here’s what I wanted to know” 


sides at the session, moving each chart or series of 
charts in place before the executive committee. He is 
prepared to give background reasons for normal varia 
tions in current data against past performance or 
against forecasts 

If an unusual variation shows up, however, the 
general manager of the department under review is 
on hand to explain, and the reason is traced back to 
its source through the chart system 

The charts used for review by the executive com 
mittee in general show the results of departmental 
operations for the current year against a background 
of exactly the same data for the ten preceding years 
and a forecast for the next 12 months 

Similar chart series are employed to some extent 
by all levels of departmental management. The com 
pany has a thoroughly developed method for following 
up on one-shot decisions. It has, for example, a hard, 
headed system for following up on capital expenditure 
results 


Each one of the major departments, when seeking 
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to expand, must submit to the executive committee 
an appropriation request spelling out the facility it 
wants to build, then give a complete long-term evalua 
tion on: 

> Anticipated sales volume 

Price projections 

> Competitive outlook 

> Profit prospects 


> Prospects for return on investment 


After the authorized facility has been in operation 
one year, the general manager submits a “Report of 
Accomplishment,” which is a statement of actual sales 
volume and earnings contrasted with expectations at 
the time the appropriation request was initiated 

If the over-all picture is not entirely favorable, the 
executive committee may request another accomplish 
ment report at the end of the second year 

Sometimes the series of reports for a particular proj 
ect is continued for three or four years. Meanwhile, 
the departmental management gets interim reports 
more frequently 

Such reporting has become so much a part of the 
procedure that it’s part of the thinking and working 
habits of the people who do it 

Plans for the Du Pont people are something to be 
carried out, not predictions of probability. For them 
good planning plus good follow-up equals a pro 
grammed decision 

This process of follow-up, company executives say 
has forced people to be a lot more hard-headed and 
realistic in the estimates on which they base their 
decisions, They know they are going to be followed up 

Also, it forces them to be more realistic in program 
ming their efforts to make sure the results are going to 
be achieved 

Decision-making and planning complement each 
other. The better the plan, the more effective the con 
trol__the more realistic the goals 


The United Airlines System 
One of the fastest and most dynamic reporting sys 


tems in business is operated by United Airlines with 
the aid of electronic machines, It produces a profit and 


Focus on the future 
Indicated trends are far more useful 
than exact figures for short periods 
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continued 


loss statement which is laid on the desk of President 
W. A. Patterson in Chicago every 24 hours 

The statement has its birth every day in the statis 
tical production room at United 
hase. Passenger and cargo volume collected from 
each flight, are combined at the end of the day. The 
results are wired to United's Chicago offices ready for 
processing at 8:30 a.m. Economic research employes 
apply revenue rates predetermined by experience and 
expense rates based on current operating budget re 
quirements to the previous day 
on the wire. Within an hour 
loss is estimated and passed on to top management 

The daily report the day's operating profit 
or loss along with a month and year to date accumula 
tion. Also, daily revenue passenger miles and the pas 
senger load factor are given. Data is broken down in 
such a way as to give the passenger department in 


Denver operating 


volume appearing 


an operating profit or 


show 


Integrate your report system 
The system must have unity with one 
report leading naturally to another 


formation on which to decide whether to put more 
planes on the Chicago to San Francisco run or adver- 
tise to get additional pas 

An intrinsic part of United's reporting 
what company executives like to call “the room with 
the 14,000-mile view.’ This is an information and 
planning center at Denver which is the business world’s 
equivalent of the military briefing room. Facts fun 
neled daily into this center present a clear picture of 
operations throughout United's 80-city system 

In keeping with the idea of expansive vision, the 
room has glass walls on one side. Modern white plastic 
chairs are grouped before a map of the United States 
eight feet high and 20 feet wide, on which United's 
routes are outlined. Colored lights (red for weather, 
green for maintenance and white for passengers) at 
major terminals show current operating conditions 
If the red light glows 
adverse weather, 


enget 
system is 


steadily, for example, it means 
if it is flashing, the weather is mar 
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ginal. Electric clocks above the map show the time in 
each zone through which United operates 

The room is designed to provide management with 
operational facts in the most convenient form. Data 
such as mileage flown, delays at terminals by type of 
plane and total number of departures, are posted on 
lucite panels, flanking the map. Dozens of supple 
mentary charts deal with payload volumes and load 
factors, weather, actual performance as compared with 
«hedule and related information 

Daily at 8:30 a.m., MST, United's operations execu 
tives meet in the room for a 14,000-mile view 
briefing 


Four 
pecialists review operations of the past 24 
hours and outline what the next 24 


are expected to 
bring 


The opening summary is presented by a me 
teorologist who analyzes the decisive factors in yes 
terday’s weather conditions from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Hawaiian Islands. He then gives his forecast 
for the next 24 hours, accenting developments which 
may affect operations 

A mechanical specialist follows with information 
on the status of the company’s fleet. He reports the 
number and types of aircraft withdrawn from service 
for overhaul and comments on the progress of various 
engineering projects at the San Francisco base 

A traffic specialist then gives a resume of the pre 
vious day’s performance in terms of any 
service problems which 
plane departures are scheduled daily. Those which 
deviate from schedule are spotlighted for management 
tudy to prevent possible recurrence 

The remaining gaps in the 


customer 


arose. Approximately 750 


14,000-mile view are 
filled in by a flight operations specialist who discusses 
the availability of equipment, and weather outlook 
on the line. The session then adjourns. Immediately 
afterwards, some department chiefs may call their 
staffs together to act on particular facets of the day’s 
operating plan 


No matter how highly developed a 
report system may be, it’s only as good as the action 
management takes. So once a good reporting system 
is set up and all the information is in, what does man 
igement do to improve the situation? 

Here are ten possibilities, depending on conditions 


management 


1. It supplies additional skills 


2. It provides more guidance or training to improve 
the ability to meet the goal 


3. It sets up a new program 

4. It obtains new finance: 

S. It procures more facilities 

6. It finds a better product 

7. It supplies better incentives 

8. It replaces people not functioning properly 


9. It changes the program by which the objective is 
to be achieved (perhaps by adding more facilities, 
money, et 


10. Or, it might change the goal itself 


No business can be run by formula nor can any 
system of control replace the need for perception, vi 
s10n, imagination 
tive qualities 


inventiveness, leadership or execu 
PHitip GUSTAFSON 


REPRINTS o/ “How to Get Facts 
are available for 10 cents a 
100, postpaid, from 
Business, 1615 H St 


You Need” 
copy or $7.50 per 
Business Manager, Nation's 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
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GLASS PROGRESS 


continued from page 36 


utilize twice as much of glass’ 
strength as at present. If industry 
is ever able to make practical use 
of 10 per cent of glass’ potential 
strength—-and that day may not be 
far distant—-glass is likely to be used 
for building bridges, the frameworks 
for stadia and office buildings. 

The other principal purposes of 
Owens-Illinois research are more 
down to earth and immediate. They 
are: 


1. To get more strength into glass 
containers. 


2. To make more articles out of less 
glass 

The company this year placed in 
operation seven important new ma 
chines that turn out glass containers 
20 per cent lighter than those of the 
past. The new containers are thicker 
at their base and at all points of con- 
tact with other surfaces, very thin 
where they touch nothing 

Owens-Illinois plans to use its 
lighter container machines to make 
lighter glass bricks for wall construc- 
tion. The idea is to have them light 
enough to be laid in units of a dozen 
or so at a time, faster and cheaper 
than the present process of building 
a glass wall brick by brick 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany is also concentrating a big sales 
effort this year on a building mate 
rial, Sandrelite, which the company 
says will make sturdy, glamorous 
exteriors for structures ranging from 
small store fronts to skyscrapers 
Sandrelite is heat-strengthened glass 
with ceramic color fused into its in- 
ner surface and available in panels 
up to 48 by 8&4 inches. The coloring, 
being on the inside surface, will not 
fade, the company says, and the 
polished outer side of the Sandrelite 
will give buildings a quality of re 
flection, like windows 

Sandrelite is nonporous, self 
cleaning and doesn’t absorb stains 
It comes in practically all colors and 
is recommended especially for such 
jobs as Washington's NEA building, 
consisting of an old and a new wing 
Both are sheathed in Sandrelite, giv 
ing the appearance of one structure 

Pittsburgh Plate is making win- 
dows 36 inches thick and selling 
glass for 84 inch thick windows that 
serve as radiation shields in nuclear 
research. The company recently in- 
stalled heat-absorbing glass on the 
bridge of the new carrier, Forrestal, 
to relieve the air-conditioning from 
working overtime and to deaden 
noise of the jets. This glass reduces 
jet noises from approximately that 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Shell-ice 


Answers the needs of fishermen, truckers, 


Below: Bagging Shell-ice for sale at Okla- 
home City. Plant makes 40 tons daily. 


rants and others for clean, broken ice that can 


aheose. © Shell-ice Makers are full-cutomatic, 
require little floor space, are highly economical. 
Built in @ multiplicity of sizes. Many in use. Get 
Bulletin 54 now, and find out what Shell-ice 
can do for YOU. Write today to 


ERAT Oe brace 


1F YOUR 

FIRM 
OPERATES 
iTS OWN 
TRUCKS 


can lower repair 
costs, increase operation etticiency, 


and improve your satety record 


Regardless of the type of vehicle you operate. a 


tread illuminated dials al how ne of day 

Tachograph will economua ssure the com mph and total mileage Tact ray nodel 
plete performance of both trucks and driver which indicate and record engi rpm ar 
The Tax hograph is an accurate recording slo available There's the added safety advan 
speedometer that mounts casily on the dash tage of the ged warning light that sige ine 
board. From the was-coated chart that is in driver whenever your company » predetermmed 
serted inside the tamper proo! aluminum Case specd himil exceeded 
you get a complete and permanent record of Learn the full facts about Tachographs The 
the entire trp: When truck started — Stopped— coupon below brings a copy of Bulletin SU-3 
Idling time — Distance between stops Easy-to —it tells the whole Tachograph story 
Wadner Electric Gorporation 4475 Piymouth Ave, St. Louis 14, Mo 

Please send a copy of Bulietin $U-3. 

Name and Position —_ 
Addr 

City Stote a 
816-6 
We operate__ Vehicles 
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Vresdent 
i. Camp and Sona 
Hbakersfield, Calif. 


AGRICULTURE 


Thomas A. Ballantine 
ille Taxicab 
and Transfer Company 


Louisville, Ky 
EDUCATION 


Raymond H. Nichols 
Publisher and baditor 
The Vernon Daily 
Kecord 


Vernon, Texas 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Gus S$. Wortham 


President 
American General 
Insurance Company 
Houston, Texas 


POLICY 


Clarke Bassett 


Vwe Preauient 
National Bank 
of Vi inneape 


Minneapolis, Minn 


BUDGET AND AUDIT 


Clem 0. Johnston 


Varn 
Farms 


va 


EXECUTIVE 


Roy C. Ingersoll 
( hairmat {the d 
Horg-Warner Corporatior 


Cag i 


MANUFACTURE AND 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Pierre S. du Pont, 3rd 
wcretary 
duPont de Nemours & Co... lnc 
Wilmington, Dela 
STATE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


Dechard A. Hulcy 
President 
Lone Star Gas Company 
Dallas, Texas 


BUILDING 


Lewis M. Smith 
President 
Alabama Power Company 
Birmingham, Ala 


COMMERCIAL USES OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


William A. McDonnell 
President 
First National Bank 
in St. Louis 


St. Loum, Mo 


FINANCE 


Arthur H. Motley 
Premdent 
Parade Publ ution. Ine 


4 
vew York, N. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Joel Barlow 


Partner 
ovington and Burling 
Washington, D. C 


TAXATION 


Charles G. Nichols 
President 

The G. M 
Company 


Youngstown, Ohio 


BUSINESS RELATIONS 


Fred |. Rowe 


(General Man ger 
naon Construction Co 


olumbus, 


CONSTRUCTION AND 
CIVIC DEVELOPMENT 


William Blackie 


Executive Vice President 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Peoria, Ill 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


William B. Wright 
(owner and per ator 
Marys River Ranct 
Deeth, Nev 
MEXICO-UNITED STATES— 
U.S. SECTION 


Walter F. Carey 
Premdent 
Automobile Carriers, Inc 
Flint, Mich 


TRADE AND 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Fred C. Heinz 
Vice President 

H. J. Heinz Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Philip M. Talbott 
Senior Vice President 
Woodward and Lothrop 
Washington, D. C 


DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTION 


Erwin D. Canham 
Editor 
The Chriatian Science 
Vonitor 
Boston, Mass 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Robert C. Bassett 
Vice Premdent 
Joa. Schlitz Brewing 
Company 
Milwaukee, Wis 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


J. H. Carmichael 
President 
Capital Airlines, Inc. 
Washington, D. C 
TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATION 
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D. Howard Doane 
Chairman of the Board 
Doane Agricultural 
Service, Ine 
St. Louis, Me. 


BY-LAWS 


Harry A. Bullis 
Chairman of the Board 
General Mills, Ine 
Minneapolis, Minn 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


1. F. Betts 
President 
The American National 
Bank of Keaumont 
Beaumont, Texas 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


Louis B. Lundborg 
Vice President 
Bank of America 
San Francisco, Calif 


NATION'S BUSINESS 


Henry Kearns 
Owner 
San Gabriel Valley Motors 
San Gabriel, Calif. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


Laurence F. Lee 


Premdent 
Peninsular Life Insurance Co 
Jacksonville, Fla 


CANADA-UNITED STATES— 


U. S. SECTION 


Allen D. Marshall 


Vice President 
General Dynamics 
Corporation 
New York, N. Y 


ECONOMIC SECURITY 


Clinton L. Allen 


President 
Aetna Insurance Group 
Hartford, Conn 


INSURANCE 


Frank E. McCastin 


President 
Oregon Portland 
Cement Company 

Portland, Ore 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Hoyt P. Steele 


Premdent 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
Des Plaines, Il. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


ON SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 


EACH of these men is an authority in his own 
field, an outstanding leader. On the national 
scene, all of them are active, influential, 
These men are the chairmen of the National 
Chamber's committees for 1956-57. They per- 
sonify a total roll call of more than 800 busi- 
ness and industrial leaders who serve on 
Chamber committees. 

Each committee represents a particular seg- 
ment of the economy, or a special phase of the 
Chamber's work. These committees help keep 
the Chamber up to the minute on current 
trends. They help keep the Chamber on solid 
ground as to facts and conclusions. 

These committees meet frequently, study na- 
tional issues, analyze existing and potential 
problems. Out of their studies and delibera- 
tions come proposals for policy declarations to 
be voted on by the Chamber's membership. 
Out of their deliberations, too, come ideas for 
Chamber projects and activities designed to 
further the well-being of business and to 


strengthen the economy. 


A ROSTER of the Chamber's officers, direc- 
tors and committeemen will be sent you on 
request. 

Also, we shall be glad to send you a copy of 
our progress report, “Working Creatively for 
the Good of Business and in the Public 
Interest,” which tells what the Chamber has 
accomplished in recent months—and what is 


being planned for the months ahead. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
Washington 6, D.C 
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Houston, Texas 


POLICY OF COMMERCE 


STATE CHAMBER 


GLASS PROGRESS 


continued 


of an express train passing 10 feet 
away to the noise a person hears 
while standing in a large store 

The company is promoting dusk 
light window panes that admit 25 
to 30 per cent of outside light. Ordi 
nary windows admit 85 per cent of 
daylight. Dusk light allows the elim 
ination of window shades and per 
mits an architect to make room or 
office walls entirely of glass without 
occupants suffering discomfort from 
glare. Colors include rose gray, light 
green and a warm brown. They are 
said to cut by two thirds the fading 
of rugs and draperies 

Both Pittsburgh Plate and Lib 
bey-Owens-Ford are expecting busi 
ness to continue to increase in the 
field of glass for automobiles, which 
last year used 5,000 acres of flat 
glass. Windshields of future models 
are expected to extend further into 
the top. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford has recently 
changed the color of its tinted wind 
shields to a blue color that begins 
just above the driver's line of vision 
and becomes more intense the higher 
it goes. The new color is said to give 
a softer light for the driver's eyes 

Flat glass manufacturers are also 
experimenting with more glamorous 
windows for houses that will emit 
both light and heat. The idea stems 
from a product developed by Libbey 
Owens-Ford during the war to de 
frost windows of airplanes It is 
made of a thin transparent coating of 
metallic oxide spread over a pane of 
glass to conduct an electrical cur 
rent, The heat can be turned up as 
high as 450 degrees F. without dam 
aging the glass 

The flat glass people are now add 
ing to the glass surface a minute 
film of colored phosphors which 
light up when current flows. Thus 
far windows have been developed 
that glow blue, blue-green and yel 
low, and scientists are working on a 
phosphor to produce red. When that 
is perfected, a window can be made 
to glow almost any color 

Thus, after the sun goes down, a 
turn of a switch will make one of 
these windows glow with silvery 
moonlight or a brighter color, if de 
sired. As the night gets cooler, a 
thermostat will turn on the heating 
current and the window fills in for 
a regular heating unit 

Libbey-Owens-Ford this year is 
pushing its Thermopane, made of 
two pieces of sheet or plate glass, 
an eighth or a quarter of an inch 
thick with one fourth or a half inch 
of dead air space between. That firm 
brought out Thermopane several 
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years ago using a process that sealed 
the edges of the two panes with an 
alloy of lead. Recently the company 
has perfected a new method of fus- 
ing the glass edges without metal, 
which speeds the process and re 
duces costs. Because of the latter 
L. O. F. believes that its double- 
paned windows will replace storm 
windows in low-cost housing, as they 
have already done in many higher 
bracket homes 

L. O. F. is now conducting experi- 
ments at Penn State and Michigan 
State Universities to show that 
‘Thermopane increases egg and pork 
production. At Penn State the south 
walls of some hen houses have been 
built of double-pane glass with over 
hung roofs that shade the interior 
from the high sun in summer but 
allow rays to penetrate the glass 
from the slanting winter sun. Ordi 
narily a laying room in summer is 
ten to 15 degrees hotter than the 
temperature outside. This reduces 
egg production because hens suffer 
worse from temperature above 70 
than from below zero readings 

The shaded Thermopane insu 
lates hen houses so that on hot days 
inside termperatures remain equal to 
or slightly less than temperatures 
outside 

In winter, sunshine permeates the 
glass in the form of short light rays. 
They strike some opaque surface 
within the room, are absorbed, re 
radiated as longer heat rays that are 
trapped inside by the dead air space 
when they try to escape through the 
‘Thermopane windows 

This increased warmth, L. O. F. 
says, keeps hen droppings so dry 
that 1,200 to 1,500 pounds are re- 
moved automatically every other 
day from 2,700-chicken Penn 
State house for three cents worth of 
electricity. With such improved sani 
tary conditions, a chicken requires 
only one square foot of floor space, 
compared with three square feet in 
more primitive houses 

Thermopane is being used for pig 
farrowing houses, where ordinarily 
five to six pigs die out of a litter of 
10 or 12 born in cold weather. There- 
fore, most farmers breed sows to 
farrow twice a year in mild weather. 
This results in two heavy pork pe- 
riods, spring and fall, when packing 
houses are overwhelmed with meat 
and prices to growers drop 

With the double-window the sun 
provides all the heat necessary after 
the first couple of days. The farmer 
can calculate his farrowing so that 
the pigs will go to market when 
prices are good 

Furthermore, sun heat allows the 
pig to convert his food more effi- 
ciently. He doesn't have to spend 
so much food energy keeping warm. 


TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 
TAXATION PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Swine experts at Michigan State 
University, using solar glass on pig 
houses, were able to save 10 per cent 
on feed consumption and get their 
pigs in top form of 200 pounds two 
weeks earlier than average. 

H. Creston Doner who, as director 
of design and color for L. O. F., 
pioneered in promoting the glass 
walled contemporary-type house ten 
years ago, says that the trend now in 
homes is away from the fixed win- 
dow and toward sliding walls com 
posed of glass 

Also interested in the outdoor liv 
ing room idea is the youngest and 
perhaps the most vigorous branch 
of the glass industry, glass fibers 
Owens-Corning sees in these rooms 
a great new use for its Fiberglas 
screens, which came to popular at 
tention only this past summer. They 
look like ordinary wire screen, but 
resist rust, rot, corrosion, are free 
from shrinkage or stretch; they are 
fireproof and easy to install. Fiber 
glas screens will withstand a flying 
baseball without showing a mark 
later. A hole made in a screen with 
a pointed instrument closes as soon 
as the point is withdrawn. 


AN ATOMIC LOCKET containing 
sensitive glass records the radia- 
tion possibly received by wearer 


Plastics, melted around and re 
inforced by fiber glass, are being 
used to make auto parts. Rear fend 
er fins and instrument panels of the 
Studebaker Hawk series are of plas- 
tic, reinforced with fiber glass. So 
are bodies of the Chevrolet Corvette, 
bodies of Piper Cub airplanes and 
tops of the Ford Thunderbird 

Producers anticipate a growing 
demand for their fiber glass insula 
tion materials, particularly in auto- 
mobile air-conditioning. Last year, 
190,000 air conditioners for auto 
mobiles were sold, more than four 
times the number of sales the indus 
try had predicted in advance 

Owens-Corning recently began 
lining the outer surface of its house 
insulation with foil, which reflects 
away much heat before it can reach 
the insulation itself. The company 
claims that, if properly used—three 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
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inches thick in ceilings, two inches 


in walls—this insulation will cut 
heating bills in half 
L. O. F. Glass Fibers Company 


is most excited these days about its 
Micro-Quartz insulation that will 
stand 2,500 F. degrees of heat. Not 
long ago the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, after testing it with a 
2,000-degree flame held two inches 
from its surface for 15 minutes, pro- 
nounced Micro-Quartz the first fire- 
proof insulation ever tested by that 
agency for airplanes 

One of L. O. F.’s most interesting 
products is paper made of glass fi- 
bers and used to filter air that must 
be kept entirely free of dust and to’ 
filter medicines that must be com- 
pletely sterile. The paper is also 
used to coat the surfaces of certain 
reinforced plastics, such as auto- 
mobile bodies. The glass fibers cause 
the surface of the plastic to be rough. 
A resin is applied to the surface, 
then the glass fiber paper, then an- 
other coat of resin. The glass paper 
dissolves into the surface depres- 
sions, fills them and makes the sur- 
face smooth 

L. O. F. Fibers announced re- 
cently that the National Bureau of 
Standards is working with some doc- 
tore from the University of Minne- 
sota on a system for testing cancer. 
Human tissues, taken from a sus- 
pected area, are beaten or pounded 
into a slurry. A piece of fiber glass 
paper .008 of an inch thick is dipped 
into the slurry, which the paper ab- 
sorbs by capillary action. According 
to L. O. F., scientists can then deter- 
mine by the density and color of the 
slurry in the paper whether the 
growth is malignant or benign. 

The Corning Glass Works, estab- 
lished in 1851 by the great grand- 
father of Amory Houghton, the 
present chairman of that company’s 
board, has developed what is said to 
be the fastest piece of production ma- 
chinery of any kind in the world. It 
can spit out ribbon glass bulbs for 
electric lamps, photographic flashes 
or radio tubes at a rate of 2,000 per 
minute, or four times as fast as a ma- 
chine gun fires 

Newest use for this machine is to 
make glass ribbon one thousandth 
of an inch thick, which is alternated 
with layers of foil to make a new 
type of electronic capacitor the size 
of an adult's thumbnail and a quar- 
ter of an inch thick. Capacitors 
store up current for extremely rapid 
release, when needed, and are to 
electronic equipment about what 
standpipes are to water pressure. 

Another electronic developanent 
an all-giass shadow mask for color 
television tubes—is, according to 
Corning President William C. Beck- 
er, “the most marvelous article ever 
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made of glass.” He is referring to the 
fact that 200,000 carefully shaped 
and tapered holes are made in the 
250-square-inch sheet of glass that 
serves as the shadow mask for a 21- 
inch color television tube. The ar- 
rangement of holes is made else- 
where, photographed and reduced 
in size on a photographic plate. 

The glass is dipped into acid and 
the proper arrangement of holes is 
quickly eaten out 

The shadow mask is located a 
couple of inches back of the face 
plate of a color TV set. The face 
plate contains 600,000 red, blue and 
green phosphor dots that light up 
when bombarded by electrons from 
three guns in the rear of the set. The 
holes in the shadow mask are to 
channel these electrons properly to 
bring out the colors and shadings 
correctly upon the TV screen. 

A few of Corning’s other recent 
developments include 


1. Optical glass that allows the eye 
to distinguish windows in buildings 
14 miles away or to see a golf ball 
on the ground from 40,000 feet up 
Four years ago such glass could be 
obtained only within a short dis 
tance of the Lron Curtain 


2. A plaster-like material made of 
ground glass is used for molds in 
which the tough, hard alloys are cast 
into turbines for jet airplanes and 
flying missiles. The new molds make 
these parts so exact that no machin 
ing is necessary 

3. Corning’s fused silica panes are 
being used as windows through 
which photographs are made from 
guided missiles. This material will 
withstand friction-generated heat up 
to 2,000 degrees F. without affecting 
the quality of the photographs made 
through it. 


4. The firm is turning out industrial 
pipe of Pyrex, reinforced with fiber 
glass, so strong that salesmen dem 
onstrate it by driving big nails into 
heavy boards, using the glass pipe 
as a hammer 

S. New indoor skies— glass ceilings 
that will light large offices or audi 
toriums with various brilliances and 
colors—are about ready for general 
distribution. 

6. Finally, Corning has developed 
a specially treated glass, which is 
worn around the neck in a locket. In 
case of a nuclear explosion in the 
vicinity, the locket tells by the ex- 
tent of color change in its glass core 
whether the wearer was within the 
danger zone. 

Use of glass as a part of the de- 
fense against this newest scientific 
horror is a good example of the 
scientific stature that glass is attain- 
ing these days —-Rurus JARMAN 
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TURN -TOWLS 
are tough on 
towel waste! 


T' WILL pay you to look at these 
facts — a manufacturer, with 
1,200 employees, used a towel 
service which cost $7.74 per 1,000 
direct labor hours. Turn-Towls 
provided service for $5.59 per 
1,000 direct labor hours. 
Result — cost reduction of 28% 
Write for name of nearest distributor 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


1102 W. Mason %., Green Bay, Wis. 
A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills 


World Leader 
In Warm Air Heat 


If you took a tour of the world, 
and visited the largest plants and 
factories in each country, the odds 
are you'd find THERMOBLOC Di- 
rect-Fired Heaters at work. Why? 
Well, ECONOMY is an important 
word in any language. 

THERMOBLOC Commercial and 
Industrial Warm Air Heaters are 
manufactured and sold in 27 
countries. More than 20,000 in 
service. There is a complete range 
of sizes — gas or oil fired. 
Write for information 
today. 


THERMOBLOC 


PRAT DANIEL CORP, S NORWALK CONN 


Gentlemen: 


Please send Bulletin on Thevmebloc Warm 
Air Heaters. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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PK E-CON VENTION 
PLATFORMS 


continued from page 41 


Agriculture 


DEMOCRAT: 

A restoration of rigid price 
supports, sympatheti 
administration of farm 
laws and new plans lo raise 


farm income are musts 


REPUBLICAN: 
Flexible price supports 
should be continued to he lp 


solve crop surplise 8, along 


with soil bank plan to 
give immediate help 


Taxes 


DEMOCRAT: 
The little man needs a tax 


cut now, since G.O.P. cased 
fawes for business and 


stockholders 


REPUBLICAN: 

Further tax cuts—like big 
one in 1954—will come as 
soon as national debt is 
reduced 


as the high-tax party and charged with “fiscal irresponsibility” for infla 
tionary tax hand-out schemes. Further tax cuts will be promised as the 
budget yields surpluses and inflationary tendencies are held in line, a na 
tional committee official says. Proposals likely will include relief for busi 
ness and high individual income brackets as well as for the little man 


Fiscal policy 

Democrat: The platform may declare the party has made fiscal policy 
contribute to economic growth and high level employment 

It will claim a reduction in the public debt under the Truman Admin 
istration, a budget surplus in peacetime years and a nondefense spending 
level lower than that of the Eisenhower Administration 

It may charge that the Eisenhower tight money policy benefited the 
banker, and that other government policies and programs have helped 
the money lenders at the expense of “the people.” 


Republican: The platform probably will state that fiscal integrity has 
been restored to government, with efficiency and economy replacing “waste 
and extravagance.” It probably will promise further reorganization of 
government through adoption of Hoover Commission recommendations 

It can claim balanced budgets in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. It can de 
clare that government spending has been cut $14 billion below the last 
lruman budget, and that taxes have been slashed by $7.4 billion a year 

The platform surely will promise a continued balanced budget and 
gradual reduction of the national debt. It can cite a fiscal 
urplus which will go toward reducing the federal debt 
permit lower taxes, a G.O.P. committee spokesman says 


1957 budget 
and eventually 


Natural resources 

Democrat: ‘he platform in all probability will criticize the Administra 
tion for giving away the country’s natural resources and allowing private 
interests to clean up on development of power project 

Ihe claim will be made that the Administration has reversed the public 
power policies of the past two decades that have brought industrial develop 
ment and cheap electricity to millions. The Dixon-Yates private power 
contract will be cited as symbolizing this policy, as will the approval of 
oil leases on wildlife refuges. Undoubtedly a promise will be made to en 
large federal devolopment of resources including atomic power projects 
Ihis plank may be a convenient place to declare that the Democratic party 
is dedicated to extending that policy to all parts of the country so all the 
people may benefit 


Republican: The plank will deny give-away charges and note that the 
lidelands oil fields were turned over to state jurisdiction to avoid socializa 
tion of resources, while the outer continental shelf oil lands were leased 
for the profit of the federal government 

It may also say that the oil under wildlife refuges was leased, thu 
assuring government profits rather than losing the oil to private companies 
drilling around the refuges. It also may list development of a 20-year 
program for soil conservation, protection and expansion of the national 
parks and an increased yield by commercial fisheries 

rhe plank will probably pledge no government subsidy for TVA power 
to compete with private power and it may urge congressional action to 
put TVA on a paying basis. It may note that the Dixon-Yates contract 
was ended when the city of Memphis agreed to build a proposed power 
plant, as first proposed by the Administration 

Ihe Republicans could say that the new Atomic Energy Act changed 
a government monopoly to a regulated free enterprise industry in the 
nuclear field. They may promise more opportunities for private business 
in atomic energy 

The platform undoubtedly will pledge a continued program of enlarged 
resources development. It will proclaim the partnership approach of com 
bining federal, state, municipal funds and private capital to get the most 
from the taxpayer dollar 

The federal government will continue to foot the cost of flood control 
and navigation, but local interests should pay for power when they can, 
the plank will probably say. 
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Small business 


Democrat: “Great concern will be expressed over small business,” partic 
ularly “since so many have gone out of business,”” one Democratic strategist 
predicts. The plank will unquestionably say that small and independent 
business is the backbone of the free enterprise system, that government's 
role is to make sure that independent business is treated fairly and that 
monopolistic practices are curbed 

The plank will see an alarming increase of economic power in the hands 
of the few and urge vigorous enforcement of antitrust laws. It will remind 
voters that under the Democrats the Federal Trade Commission Act, the 
Clayton Antitrust Act and the Robinson-Patman Act became law 

The platform will assure small business that it will no longer get only 
the “crumbs left by the corporate giants” but it will get a fair share of 
government contracts and possibly tax incentives and other help for the 
growth and survival of little firms 
Republican: Most surely, this plank will be written to answer the ex 
pected Democratic charge of G.O.P. favoritism toward big business. The 
Republicans can boast that, to help small business, they set up the Small 
Business Administration, the first peacetime agency devoted to small 
business needs, that this agency has made nearly $200 million worth of 
loans and assured small firms of a large share of defense contracts. It may 
say the Administration has made a record of aggressive antitrust action 

It probably will promise new executive action and legislation to strengthen 
small business and help new companies get started 


Social benefits 
Democrat: The system of social security and welfare benefits born under 
Democratic Administrations must be continued and improved, the platform 
will say, with increased benefits, extension to more people and lowering 
of retirement ages 
Public 

should be 
Specific 


assistance plans need improvement, and more federal money 
put in health programs and medical research and facilities 
programs should be developed for the aging 
Republican: The platform can take note of Social Security Act amend 
ments extending coverage, more hospital facilities and vocational rehabilita 
tion programs and creation of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. It may promise still broader social security coverage, but denounce 
principles of drastic lowering of retirement ages, increases in the tax rate 
and widened payment of disability benefits. 
Civil rights 
Democrat: This plank, in the opinion of Democratic platform experts, 
will pledge the party to support and advance the rights of all Americans, 
promise efforts to end discrimination and secure equal opportunity for all 
It will declare its “recognition and acceptance” of the Supreme Court 
decision outlawing segregation in public out for fair 
enforcement of the law, without saying just when, in the opinion of veteran 
Democratic lawmakers. As in 1952, the southern and northern factions of 
the party will compromise with a wording so general it favors 
committing the party 


schools and core 


without 
specific legislation southerners oppose, a southern 
member of the 1952 platform drafting committee predicts 

Republican: The platform may claim that the most significant civil rights 
advances since the Civil War have occurred under the Eisenhower Admin 
istration. The Republicans are likely to hit this issue hard with a listing 
of executive and court actions to eliminate discrimination and a pledge to 
push a legislative program to set up a commission on civil rights, create a 
new Justice Department division and further strengthen civil rights laws 


Integrity in government 
Democrat: The platform possibly will charge that the Republican crusade 
for honesty and integrity in government failed, that high officials used 
their federal posts to feather their own nests and that the president has 
never reprimanded the officials, who were forced to resign after exposure 
by the press or congressional committees 
Republican: The platform is likely to claim that the era of “crooks and 
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Policy 


DEMOCRAT: 


Keonomies can be made and 
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necessary government 
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REPUBLICAN: 


economy measures, 
which lowered federal 
spending and balanced 
budget, will be maintained 
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cronies” is gone from government and that honesty and integrity has been 
restored. It may say any official who comes under suspicion in the Eisen 
hower Administration “automatically writes his own resignation.” 


Likewise the platform may state that communists in government are a 
thing of the past. It could say that 13 new legislative safeguards and aids 
to communist prosecution were signed into law 


Public works and housing 


Democrat: The party can list the $33 billion highway construction legis 
lation passed this year and take a jab at the Eisenhower road building 
proposal as the “bankers’ highway bill.” 

It can criticize the Eisenhower Administration for limiting public hous 
ing te only 35,000 units a year, while the Democratic-backed 1955 law 
authorized 45,000 units 
Republican: This plank may state G.O.P. policy of channeling private 
savings into private home investment to avoid inflationary government 
credit. Improved living conditions for older people and low income fam- 
ilies and programs for easier home improvement may be promised 

Some credit may be taken for pushing the idea of the multibillion net 
work of highways, and the beginning under the Republicans of the St 
Lawrence Seaway after a generation of trying may be noted 


Education and health 


Democrat: Here is a chance to score the Administration for not going far 
enough on federal aid-to-education proposals and to promise new health 
programs and more federal funds for medical facilities and research 
Republican: This plank can again note the creation of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare and claim the first special message to 
Congress in history stressing school needs which asked for a multimillion 
dollar program. It can mention medical facilities construction and promise 
a new insurance program for poor health risks 


Health issue 


Democrat: If President Eisenhower is in the running at Democratic 
convention time, his health is sure to be a major issue, but whether the 
Democratic platform will mention this issue is undecided. A Democratic 
National Committee official believes it is likely there will be a plank citing 
the dangers of a “part-time president.”’ It could note that each of the three 
branches of government is obliged to discharge its constitutional duties 

A veteran Democratic lawmaker, who helped draft the 1952 platform, 
however, predicts there will be no plank on the health issue. He says, “Our 
own party has had sick presidents in Roosevelt and Wilson, and you know 
the saying about people who live in glass houses.” 
Republican: Chances are slight the Republicans will mention the health 
issue. “Why should we talk about the President's health,” says one G.O.P 
National Committee official. “Since he’s running it would be like gilding 
the lily for us to say how healthy he is.”’ END 


Platform born in 1832 

THE historic document known as the party plat- 
form was conceived in 1832 when a group of young 
men who were members of the National Republi- 
can party met in Washington to endorse Henry 
Clay for the presidency and adopted a 10-plank 
platform of aims. 

However, the first platform to be drawn at a 
national presidential nominating convention was 
fashioned in 1840 at the Democratic convention 
in Baltimore which nominated Martin Van Buren. 


Nine resolutions comprised this instrument. 
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GROWTH AHEAD 


continued from page 31 


Over-all gains during the next six 
to 12 months, therefore, will be grad- 
ual rather than sharp. There will be 
divergent trends in the various in- 
dustries, as there have been during 
the past 12 months. The principal 
changes will occur in the civilian 
sector of the economy, where product 
development, sales promotion, and 
competition are most evident. It 
seems likely that most consumer 
markets will continue to be quite 
competitive. Profit margins will be 
under significant pressure. Rigid 
cost control will be necessary 

Wholesale prices of commodities 
other than farm products and foods 
rose five per cent from June, 1955, 
to June, 1956. Although there may 
be some further rise in these prices, 
based largely on cost increases, the 
magnitude of any rise in the next 12 
months will probably be much less 
than the rise which occurred in the 
past 12 months. 

The expected moderate growth in 
the economy over the next year will 
be a period of testing for business 
and consumer confidence—always 
an important factor in the business 
outlook. There may be periods of 
pessimism because business activity 
is not rising rapidly. We must not 
let some of the abnormal increases 
of the past 15 years blind us to the 
basic growth rate of the economy. 


This does not mean that business 
will advance at the long-term growth 
rate without interruptions for the 
next several years. In a private capi- 
talist economy it is axiomatic that 
economic fluctuations will occur. 
The essence of our system is that 
economic decisions are decentral- 
ized. They are made by widely scat- 
tered individuals and groups acting 
on different motives, facts, and ex- 
pectations. Consumers may choose 
to spend or to save their income, to 
borrow or to repay past borrowing, 
to buy or to sell securities. Busi- 
nessmen may decide to add to or 
draw down inventories, to increase 
or decrease their spending for new 
plant and equipment. Because this 
is 80, the possibility always is present 
that separate decisions will coincide 
in such a manner as to cause either 
a sharp upward or downward move- 
ment in the whole economy 

Over-all business is being sus- 
tained at high levels this year partly 
by the large volume of funds that 
businessmen are spending for new 
plant and equipment. When the 
capacity now being created is ready 
for production and _ investment 
spending slackens, the economy will 
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face another period of test. One pos- 
sible course of events at this time 
would be for consumers again to step 
up their rate of spending to offset 
the decline in business spending 
This has been the pattern in two 
postwar recessions-the rolling re- 
adjustments. But other, less desir- 
able possibilities also exist. 


With a high level of income and 
savings and a public mood of confi- 
dence, the danger of reckless specu- 
lation must always be considered. 
This possibility is suggested by Ar 
thur Burns and Wesley Mitchell in 
“Measuring Business Cycles”: 


“After a severe depression industrial 
activity rebounds sharply, but specu- 
lation does not. The following con- 
traction in business ts mild, which 
leads people to be less cautious. Con 
sequently, in the next two or three 
cycles, while the cyclical advances 
become progressively smaller in in- 
dustrial activity, they become pro- 
gressively larger in speculative ac- 
tivity. Finally, the speculative boom 
collapses and a drastic liquidation 
follows, which ends this cycle of cy- 
cles and brings us back to the start- 
ing point.” 


A theory has recently been ad- 
vanced that the business cycle as we 
have known it in the past has broken 
up into many little cycles and that 
we may never again experience a 
major recession. This may be a com 
forting thought, but until this hy 
pothesis has been subjected to more 
rigorous tests than those of the past 
10 years, it would still be prudent to 
regard the intermediate future with 
a large amount of caution. Business 
activity will still fluctuate. Some of 
the fluctuations may be wide 

Both the very short and the very 
long run outlook for business are 
encouraging, the former as discussed 
here and the latter based on a study 
of basic growth trends in the econ 
omy. But these two periods do not 
necessarily follow each other 
smoothly in time. Somewhere in be 
tween a period exists about which we 
know little except that its general 
characteristics will be determined by 
events that precede it. For this rea- 
son caution is urged in the months 
ahead when the economy again be 
gins to move forward 

If businessmen and consumers are 
prepared for adverse circumstances, 
unpleasant developments are much 
less likely to occur. One important 
historic cause of business collapse 
the absence of caution—-will not 
then be present. We may at times 
need to take or accept steps to avoid 
overexpansion in portions of our 
economy to avoid the collapse which 
often follows. ENO 
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NEW RED THREAT 


continued from page 45 


for a time by manufacturing things 
and selling them at low prices with- 
out regard for the cost in competi 
tion with us. But, over the long haul 
that simply can’t last 


Does this new Russian strategy 
threaten tree-world unity? 


I think one of their basic objec- 
tives in launching it is to divide the 
free-world countries 


Do you think they will win some 
ground from the growth countries? 


That depends on us, but I would 
say flatly that the United States, in 
my opinion, has been gaining tre- 
mendous ground in the past two or 
three years with our foreign pro- 
gram in both economic and political 
affairs 

With the advance in transporta- 
tion and communications in recent 
years, the people in all of these 
growth countries have much more 
information about what goes on in 
America than they had a few years 
ago. They realize we have a stand 
ard of living higher than. anything 
they or their forefathers have ever 
known. That has given them the in 
centive to improve their own lot 

We have tried to explain that our 
achievements have been the result 
of many years of hard work and 
initiative, but it is difficult to con 
vince people who are in a hurry for 
improvement and who are being per 
suaded by others that the short route 
is satisfactory 


What kind of inducements are the 
Soviets holding out? 


In Latin America they have talked 
about credit, extended credit, fa 
vorable credit terms. In some of the 
countries, they have offered barter 
arrangements on generous terms 


Purchase of rice, for example, 
from Burma? 


Yes, that sort of thing. The pur- 
chase of a surplus by the Russians 
from a country which is distressed 
by having it is one of the most ob 
vious means by which they can lure 
the growth nations into their trap 


Will trade deals force growth 
countries into the Soviet camp? 


I don't believe that necessarily 
will be the result. On the other hand, 
we have to be on the job to see to it 
that our trade relations with the 
growth countries, the uncommitted 
countries especially, take a form that 
provides a maximum opportunity 
to develop better understanding, and 
to establish sound trade relations 


which will be helpful to them and 
ourselves as well. 


Do you see Russia as a future 
source of raw materials for Ameri- 
can industry? 


I certainly do. I also see Russia 
and all of the satellite countries as 
tremendous potential markets for 
American goods—-some day 


Do you think East-West trade can 
be useful in bringing any of the 
communist dominated people into 
our camp? 


I certainly do 

But we ought to keep one or two 
things in mind. In the first place, we 
have great concern over the possible 
deterioration of the controls over 
strategic materials that might get 
behind the Iron Curtain. I think 
there is great danger in releasing 
such items to the communists. I 
speak of such things as copper wire, 
horizontal boring machines, and 
anything else that might be used to 
strengthen the warmaking potential 
of those countries 

So until we can establish friendly 
relationships between the political 
heads of our different countries, we 
have to be careful what things are 
released 

Beyond that, I think increased 
trade of peaceful goods would help 
if it were done on a basis of mutual 
benefit 


What items are we trading with 
Russia? 


We are buying furs, buying some 
other commodities; selling them 
hides, leather, that sort of thing 
There is no particular pattern to it 


Haven't they recently bought some 
tractors and farm machinery? 


They bought quite a lot of farm 
machinery. I think some of that 
equipment will be reproduced in 
Russia's factories and probably show 
up in prototype 


Will they get any factory equip- 
ment in the near future? 


It is possible. Everything of that 
kind has to be carefully scrutinized 
to make certain that it doesn’t have 
strategic importance. For example, 
they were not permitted to buy cer 
tain types of farm machinery 


Can Russia continue to deliver 
goods to the growth countries? 


I doubt that all of her commit 
ments toward foreign aid, grants, 
and help, will be met 


is she depriving her own people 
in order to make some of these 
deliveries? 


Let us put it another way. I think 
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that Russia can bear the relatively 
small amount that has been going 
out of the country without its econ 
omy going to pieces. But there are 


two factors. One, there are things 
that Russia needs in the way of im 
ports. So it is sometimes justified 


to release for sale 
needed in 


an item which is 
the country in order to 
buy something more sorely needed 
The other factor is the political or 
propaganda effect. I certainly be- 
lieve that the Russians 
for propaganda purposes items 
which are sorely needed at home. 


Will the United States do any bus- 
iness in the future with Red China? 


Not until the 
political relationships change. The 
distinction between the European 
communist bloc and Red China is 
that we have an embassy in Moscow 

our governments have a political 
relationship. The U. S. has not rec 
ognized Red China. The United 
Nations has declared Red China an 
outlaw 


so far as I can see, 


How do the Chinese and Russian- 


are selling | 


produced goods compare with the 


free-world goods? 


The things that I have seen per 
sonally in the Russian trade fair 
exhibits match rather poorly the sim 
ilar products produced by American 
manufacturers, In Buenos Aires I 
saw the exhibit put on by the Rus 
sians.-which was quite a show, in 
cidentally—-and they every 
thing from machine tools, cameras, 
automobiles, to soft goods, and furs 
tractors, and heavy road-building 
equipment; all kinds of consumer 
goods and heavy articles as well 


I was surprised at the good ap 
pearance of these things, particu 
larly the consumer goods, but on 
close examination quality seemed 


lacking. The machine tools didn’t 
impress me quite as much even as to 
first impression, nor did automotive 


and road-building equipment 


Have you seen communist goods. 
in other parts of the world? 


Yes, in Yugoslavia 


Did you get the same impression? | 


The same impression exactly 


Are you planning to reappraise the | 
trade tairs? 


We have appraised the trade fair | 
program. We are hoping to expand 
it substantially. We have put on 33 
trade fairs as of today, starting in 
December, 1954. We are hoping to | 
put on at least 21 in the coming 
year. We have found them tremen 
dously effective, even though we 
have not yet achieved our full po- 
tential in performance END 
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Want to 
pick up 


sales..? 


...then 
pick up 
the 
telephone 


Haentze Floral Company, a wholesale florist in Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, recently began to make planned use of LONG DISTANCE RATES AKE LOW i 
the telephone to obtain new out-of-town business and keep Here are sume examples 
. Ne Haven to New York 
in touch with distant customers. 
Results? Sales increased $36,000, in just six months. 1 = Chieago to Atlanta se od 
y allas to Clevelan: $120 
And Haentze Floral success with sales by tele- to 
phone is not unique, i 
These are the daytime Btation-to-Mtation rates for 
. ' the first three minutes. They do not include the y 
We'd like to show you how the telephone can fit most tot dhe 
profitably into your operations. Just call your Bell Tele : oe SS 
' 


phone Business Office and a representative will visit you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE WAGES 


WE AMERICANS are proud of our champions. We 
believe that they can run faster, jump higher, hit a 
ball harder or kick one straighter than any other 
athletes anywhere 

We are also proud of our form of government. We 
believe that it will continue to give us an unequaled 
standard of living in peace and in war will build na 
tional muscles that no dictatorship can match 

We sit in the stands and inspire our athletes with 
our cheers 

We are inclined to support our government this 
same way 

But democracy is not a spectator sport. It demands 
participation because people are the muscles of de 
mocracy, Only as each citizen pulls his political weight 
can this form of government give the kind of per 
formance required of champions. When numbers of 
citizens or groups of citizens fail to do this, demwoc 
racy becomes muscle-bound and awkward 

This is never good, Today, with another govern 
ment challenging ours at every opportunity, it could 
be disastrous. Only a championship performance, with 
every citizen doing his part, is good enough 

The November election will give the world a chance 
to see what kind of shape our government is really 


The world will be watching because we have invited 
them to watch so that they may learn our methods and 
copy them. Even our enemies have not listed modesty 
among our faults 

We will not impress them with a demonstration of 
political lethargy 

We won't do ourselves much good, either 


A government based on the proposition that people 


can govern themselves can readily become something 
else if the people are willing to let others do the govern 
ing for them. In the past we have shown a disappoint 
ing tendency to do that 


In 1952, after the most intensive get-out-the-vote 


campaign in our history, 72 per cent of the eligible 
voters went to the polls. This represented a consider 
able improvement over previous years. For 1948, the 
figure was 51 per cent; in 1940 it was 53.4; in 1920, it 
was 49.3 

The 1952 figure was still small compared to that in 
other countries. Recent elections have brought out 
96.2 per cent of the voters in Australia— where failure 
to vote brings a fine; 93.8 per cent in Italy; 90 in 
Belgium; 86 in West Germany; 83 in England; 80 in 
Sweden 

Some of these people can remember when the privi 
lege of casting free ballots was denied them. Some 
were undoubtedly swayed by colorful or personabl 
candidates, or by challenging issues 

Our 1952 campaign had those ingredients, too, but 
25 per cent of our voters were not sufficiently impressed 
to make their wishes known 

Among businessmen the disinterest was even greater 
According to one estimate, 50 per cent of business 
voters ignored the 1952 election 

In the face of such apathy it is not surprising that 
many people in public life find it good politics to be 
antibusiness; that an assault on businessmen or busi 
ness practices may win some friends and make few 
active enemies. Since the 1952 election there have been 
more than 100 congressional investigations, many of 
them probing into business practices, laws have been 
proposed to hamper growth, or tax success; business 
men in government have been harassed; private power 
companies have been under attack 

This is the type of muscle-bound performance that 
democracies give when citizens withhold their help 

The cure is for businessmen to take an active part in 
politics not only by voting themselves, but by explain 
ing the true business facts to other voters and to those 
who are running for office 

Once they do this, defending business can become 
as politically popular as attacking it. Then govern 
ment will be back in championship form 
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makes filing ar 


and finding a pleasure ...increases office efficiency 


HERE'S HOW: You keep in touch with your records the quick, accurate and 
easy way with sensible SAFEGUARD, Globe-Wernicke’s universal filing system. It eliminates 
once and for all the needless irritation and wasted time caused by inefficient files 
HERE'S WHY: 


tabs provide your personne! with ‘visual landmarks’ to help them file and find 


Because Safeguard’s logically-indexed, color-coded 


material instantly. Unlike other systems, Safeguard is not complicated 
and does not require expensive training and supervision 
If you have ever wasted precious minutes waiting for a filed record, it will pay 
you to learn more about Safeguard. Your Globe-Wernicke 

dealer has trained personnel who will gladly assist you. At no 


obligation, call him*, or write us direct, Dept. D8 


CINCINNATI 12. 


"Dealers are listed in “Yellow Pages 
under “Olfice Furniture’ 
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olor for every business need 

untain a phalt tile flooring offers 

uly mottled “Carnival” colors, 

that looks like « APCNsive cork. Phone 
or now, see them all and get the full 


lity and low cost. He's 


1 18, New York 
KENROYAL 


KENTILE 


THE ASPHALT TILE OF ENDURING BEAUTY 
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| BUSINESSMEN CHOOSE KENTILE FLOORS SS 
low first cost-low maintenance cost 
Ther 1 Spr i] Kentile floor st 
our Kentile Flooring Contrac 
tory on Ker long wear, cleans) 
KENITILE k KENRUBBER KENELEX @ KENFI 


